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lron Curtain Cracks 


Reports on 3 Sectors of the Liberation Front 





Humanity’s fate is being decided in the third of the world 
between the Elbe River and the China Sea. The events 
there are shrouded in mystery and propaganda, and our 
own understanding of them is clouded by ignorance and 
antiquated misconceptions. In the mass of speculations 
during 1953, only two things are sure: Joseph Stalin and 
Lavrenti Beria are no more, and the workers of Eastern 
Europe will fight to overthrow Communist reaction. Be- 
yond these facts is a haze which can be penetrated only by 
clear-thinking and intensive study of the post-Stalin reality 


as it emerges. For this reason, THE New Leaner has at. 
tempted to examine and re-examine each aspect of Eastern 
European affairs from as many viewpoints as possible. In 
contradiction to last week’s article by Raphael Abramo- 
vitch, which maintained that Malenkov seemed in full com- 
mand, is this analysis by George Denicke. A collateral 
descendant of the composer Glinka, Mr. Denicke is a 
former professor of history at Moscow University and an 
old New Leaber contributor—he predicted the Hitler-Stal- 
in Pact on these pages many months before it happened. 





RUSSIA—NO MONOLITHS 


On the eve of the Supreme Soviet, there are strains 


within the party, the Army and the MVD 


By George Denicke 


N Marcu 15, just after Stalin 
died, the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. was convened. It held one of 
the shortest meetings in its history 
and approved the new Kremlin regime 
as it was proposed. First Lavrenti 
Beria, comrade-in-arms of Stalin and 
long the chief of Soviet security or- 
gans, moved the nomination of 
Georgi Malenkov as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Then Malenkov 
arose and moved the nomination of 
Beria as the first of four “First 
Deputy” Premiers. In his speech, 
Malenkov proclaimed a “monolithic 
collective leadership.” The Supreme 
Soviet was, of course, enthusiastic. 
The session of the Supreme Soviet 
which will convene on August 5 will 
probably be just as harmonious. As 
with all rubber-stamp parliaments, 
the main business will be done by 


acclamation. Nevertheless, this Su- 
preme Soviet will be different in 
certain respects from the previous 
ones. 

In the first place, a number of 
members of the Soviet will be miss- 
ing; they will have been “liberated” 
from their previous functions. The 
most obvious absentee, of course, will 
be Lavrenti Beria, but there will be 
others. As a result, the “monolithic 
collective leadership” which this 
week’s Supreme Soviet will acclaim 
will hardly be the same “monolithic 
collective leadership” which was 
acclaimed on March 15. 

Actually, this is the regular ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, but it is 
meeting a few months late. It is the 
practice of the Kremlin to have the 
Supreme Soviet approve the state 
budget in the spring; this has not yet 








BERIA’S FRIENDS WILL BE ABSENT 


been done. Also, the Supreme Soviet 
should be called on to approve the 
Five-Year Plan, which, more than 
two years after its theoretical start. 
still lacks official confirmation. The 
Communist Party Congress _ last 
October did not formally decree the 
Plan, but gave “directives” to the 
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Party Central Committee and the 
Government to launch it. 

As far as the budget is concerned, 
it should have been ready a month 
ago, when the annual state loan was 
decreed. It was obvious to close stu- 
dents of Russian affairs that there 
must have been some important rea- 
son for postponing the session of 
the Soviet. 

Now the reason is clear: The 
Kremlin wanted to wait until at least 
the first phase of the purge connected 
with Beria’s downfall was completed. 
Apparently, by scheduling the Soviet 
sssion first for July 28, then for 
August 5, the purgers hoped to con- 
clude the first phase in a few weeks. 

The Supreme Soviet will tell us a 
great deal. The number and names of 
the missing members will give us 
established facts on the nature of 
Soviet developments since Stalin’s 
death. Until now, many Russian ex- 
perts have been working not with 
facts but with arbitrary theories. 
These theories have all shared the 
fate of Beria: They were wiped out 
completely by his downfall. 

It would be premature, to say the 
least, to believe that Malenkov has 
now become the all-powerful master 
of Russia. Perhaps he will, later; per- 
haps not. But, at this time, there is 
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MOLOTOV COLLECTIVE FARM REVEALS RAMSHACKLE SOVIET REALITY 





strong evidence that his power re- 
mains limited by the influence of 
other forces in the Soviet state. 

It is still impossible to reconstruct 
with any degree of exactitude the 
history of the struggle for power 
which led to Beria’s downfall; ex- 
actly who rose when Beria fell is not 
quite clear. There are too many un- 
known quantities, too few equations. 
Only one fact seems certain: Beria’s 
fall was not a question of his own 
personality, his own position, but 
rather an event reflecting deep splits 
and strains within the various areas 
and strata of the Soviet power ap- 
paratus. 

The popular conception is that the 
three main arms of Soviet power are 
the party, the MVD and the Army. 
This concept has its relative validity, 
as far as it goes, but it is too sim- 
plified, too mechanistic. It ignores 
all the forms of interpenetration and 
intermingling which essentially com- 
plicate the picture. By ignoring these 
factors, it leads to conclusions which 
are “logical” but perhaps not real- 
istic. Malenkov has been identified 
with the party, Beria with the MVD 
and Bulganin (to a lesser extent) 
with the Army. As the leading force 
of the Party State, the party is strong- 
er than the MVD; ergo, it is only 





logical that Malenkov triumphed over 
Beria. And, vice versa, if Malenkov 
triumphed over Beria, does that not 
prove that the party is stronger than 
the MVD? 

Perhaps. But was there really a 
clear opposition between the party 
and the MVD? In the first place, 
Beria was not only an MVD man but 
also a very prominent figure in the 
party. Moreover, even if one concedes: 
that Malenkov was more representa- 
tive of the party than Beria, Beria has 
been replaced as chief of the MVD 
by Kruglov—a very representative 
MVD man, a former close collabor- 
ator of Beria and himself chief of the 
MVD under Beria’s supervision for 
several years before Stalin’s death. 
The inescapable conclusion is that the 
MVD has been anything but a “mon- 
olithic” organ. What has happened 
now is that Beria’s partisans within 
the MVD have been purged and re- 
placed by MVD men loyal to other 
members of the “collective leader- 
ship.” 

In a certain measure, the same sit- 
uation seems to exist in the party. 
On June 27, the memorable perform- 
ance at the Bolshoi Theater was 
attended by the “leaders of the party 
and the Government.” Beria was not 
mentioned, but he was not the only 
one left out. Two of the four alternate 
members of the party Presidium were 
also missing, Melnikov and Bagirov. 
Melnikov. the boss of the party in the 
Ukraine, had already been purged. It 
was assumed that he was a Malenkov 
supporter who had been eliminated 
by Beria. Two questions now present 
themselves: Did Beria of the MVD 
have such great power in the Ukrain- 
ian Communist party? Now that 
Beria has fallen, why do we not hear 
of Melnikov’s rehabilitation? Bagirov 
is a former Chekhist who was boss 
of the party in Azerbaijan for nine- 
teen years. He was elected to the 
Presidium by the October Party Con- 
gress, and remained as an alternate 
member after Stalin’s death. Recently, 
he became Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of Azerbaijan. Now he 
has been purged. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








RUSSIA CONTINUED 


about the Army? 

The publication of Beria’s down- 
fall was followed by party and fac- 
tory meetings voicing indignation at 
the “infamous provocateur and traitor 
Beria” and expressing loyalty to the 
Government. After big meetings in 
Moscow, Kiev and Minsk, similar 
meetings were expected in all the 
capitals of the individual Soviet re- 
publics. These did not take place. 
Instead, there was something new— 
purely military manifestations. The 
first such took place in Tiflis pre- 
ceding a party conclave which purged 
the recently-named Georgian MVD 
chief Dekanozov and several other 
partisans of Beria. The Tiflis meeting 
was led by a former Soviet Chief of 
Staff, General Antonov. One cannot 
help assuming that such meetings 
were arranged in order to impress 
not only members of the MVD but 
also certain elements in the party. 

A very impressive meeting took 
place in Moscow at the Ministry of 
Defense, in which Army leaders 
pledged their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment and denounced Beria. This 
meeting was attended by several Sov- 
iet marshals, including Zhukov, 
Sokolovsky and Govorov—real mili- 


So much for the “monolithic” party 


and the “monolithic? MVD. What 





Soviet Marshals: War hero Zhukov (left) is back on top, post war chief Konev seems out of 
the picture, Rokossovsky has remained in Poland since 1949 despite shifts in the Kremlin, 


tary leaders. But Marshal Konev was 
conspicuous by his absence. In 1946, 
Konev replaced Zhukov as Command- 
er of Ground Forces; until Stalin’s 
death, he was a Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Since then, we have heard 
nothing about him. Is there a split in- 
side the Army, too? One cannot be 
sure, but the question is certainly in 
doubt. 

Main speakers at the Moscow mili- 
tary meeting were Bulganin and Gen- 
eral Zheltov, the latter appearing. 
for the first time, as Chief of the 
Main Political Administration of the 
Armed Forces. Through Zheltov’s ap- 
pearance in this role, we learned that 
he had replaced General F. F. Kuz- 


netsov, who had spoken in the name 





GOLUB 


Volume XI of Russia’s Great Soviet Encyclopedia, just published, includes everything 


from “Germany” to “Golub.” The editors are now pushing on from “Golub,” which 


means pigeon.—News item. 


. “Golub,” we are told above, 
Means pigeon, also doubtless dove, 


And Russia has a long-time lease 


On one poor golub, that of peace, 


Which in one volume, bound in leather, 
With Germany is bound together. 

So Germans, if it’s peace you’d find, 
Look not before, look not behind, 
Look not to earth, look not to heaaven— 
It’s there, right there, in Vol. XI. 


—Richard Armour 








of the Main Political Administration 
at the last Party Congress. This 
change is very important. The Main 
Political Administration is not a mili- 
tary body, but a division of the party 
Central Committee. While it has a 
great influence on the entire life of 
the Army, it has never been particu- 
larly loved by the military men. 
Where did General Kuznetsov dis 
appear? Why did he disappear? Is 
he a “Beria man” or is his successor 
more acceptable to the Army leaders, 
whose support the Government badly 
needs? 

There are more questions than 
there are answers. No matter how one 
looks at the Moscow picture, there 
are too many unknown quantities. It 
is hard to believe that the divisions 
in the Kremlin are simply those be- 
tween disciplined cohorts of a few 
power-hungry men. Scanty as the 
present evidence is, it is sufficient 
to make us realize that the present 
struggle in Russia cannot be de- 
scribed by simple formulas like 
“Malenkov vs. Beria” or “the party 
vs. the MVD.” It is quite possible 
that, surface harmony notwithstand- 
ing, the forthcoming session of the 
Supreme Soviet will reveal signs of 
deeper-rooted divisions and tensions 
within the Soviet ruling class. At any 
rate, it is the first time in many years 
that the Soviet Communist “mono- 
lith” has so clearly and unmistakably 
shown serious crevices at its very 
However the crevices 
are explained, they remain an im- 
portant factor in world politics today. 


foundations. 
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ALBANIA 


It is cut off from all the other satellites 





RIPE FOR LIBERATION 1 tics c. wou 


HE UPRISINGS behind the Iron 

Curtain have stimulated the ad- 
herents of liberation. Isn’t this a time 
to give liberation a practical test? 
many Americans ask. If the Western 
powers honestly want such a test, the 
stage is set for it in Albania. The 
men who would have to perform the 
actual work of liberation appear to 
be awaiting a signal from Washing- 
ton and London. At their July meet- 
ing in Athens, the foreign ministers 
of Turkey, Yugoslavia and Greece 
went out of their way to specify that 
the “independence of Albania would 
constitute an element important to 
the peace and stability of the Bal- 
kans,” 

Of all the Soviet’s European pup- 
pets, Albania is the weakest. About 
the size of New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island combined, it has only 
about one and a quarter million 
people, a primitive economy and a 
minor military establishment. Since 
the Kremlin took it over, the little 
state has known bloodshed, purges 
and armed resistance to the Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Albania is cut off 
from land access to the U.S.S.R. and 
the other Kremlin satellites. If the 
Kremlin can hold isolated Albania, 
it can hold all the other captive 
states. If the free nations cannot help 
Albania break away from the Krem- 
lin, then it seems futile to speculate 
on a successful anti-Kremlin revolu- 
tion in the major satellites. Moreover, 
it is cynical and cruel to hold out 
such hopes to the suffering millions 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Albania, land of the Skipetars, 
“Sons of the Eagle,” is a country of 
great strategic importance. Located 


Henry C. Wo.Fe, author of The 
Imperial Soviets and The German 
Octopus, spent years in the Balkans. 
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across the Strait of Otranto from the 
heel of the Italian boot, it can pose 
a threat to commerce entering or 
leaving the Adriatic. Saseno, believed 
to be a strongly fortified Soviet sub- 
marine base, could play an important 
role if the Mediterranean area be- 





HOXHA: HAS NO POPULAR SUPPORT 


came involved in war. Six years ago, 
two British destroyers struck Al- 
banian mines in the Corfu channel, 
with the loss of 44 lives. During the 
Greek civil war, Albania served as a 
base of Soviet operations against 
Greece. Today, a liberated Albania 
would cause the Kremlin heavy loss 
of prestige behind the Iron Curtain. 

The titular ruler of Albania— 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
and Minister of National Defense— 
is General Enver Hoxha, though real 
power is undoubtedly in the hands 
of “advisers” and “instructors” sent 
by the Kremlin. There have been the 
usual bloody Soviet satellite purges, 
the most prominent victim being the 
former Number Two man, Koci 
Xoxe. He was charged with being a 


Titoist and may well have been one. 
The Kremlin has sent several thou- 
sand Russian and Bulgarian “tech- 
nicians” and some arms and equip- 
ment to Albania, but apparently has 
exacted exorbitant payment in the 
form of the country’s natural re- 
sources. Virtually all reports agree 
that the little nation is in dire eco- 
nomic straits, that food is short and 
trade at a standstill. 

From the beginning, there has been 
armed resistance to the Communist 
regime, principally from Roman 
Catholics and unruly Moslem moun- 
tain tribesmen. At a Communist 
party meeting three years ago, 
Hoxha admitted that over five thou- 
sand “enemies of the people” had 
been driven over the border into 
Yugoslavia. But “spies, saboteurs 
and diversionists,” he charged, were 
still being slipped into Albania from 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Italy. 

For three years after the war, re- 
lations between Albania and Yugo- 
slavia were close. But when Tito 
broke with Stalin, Hoxha sided with 
the Kremlin. Since then, the border 
between Albania and Yugoslavia has 
been the scene of continuous blood- 
shed, with small-scale invasions by 
both sides. Under these circumstances, 
the Yugoslavs have allowed anti- 
Hoxha Albanians to organize. In 
May 1951, the Federation of Alban- 
ian Emigrés, meeting in Pristina, 
elected a “Committee of 21,” pre- 
sumably a small general staff to 
direct the fight against the present 
regime in their homeland. Naturally, 
these Albanians are working in close 
collaboration with Tito. 

What about the military relations 
between Albania and the U.S.S.R.? 
Despite Hoxha’s slavish loyalty to the 
Kremlin, Stalin did not allow Albania 
to enter the Cominform. Although the 
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ALBANIA CONTINUED 


Soviet Union is tightly bound to the 
other satellites by mutual-assistance 
pacts, the Kremlin refused to permit 
Albania to be a signatory in this net- 
work of treaties. Apparently, Stalin 
concluded that it would be practically 
impossible to defend Albania against 
serious attack and feared that Al- 
banian involvement would drag the 
U.S.S.R. into a disadvantageous war. 

Why, it may be asked, has not 
Tito taken military action against 
Hoxha? There have been at least two 
restraining reasons: the prospect of 
trouble with Greece and Italy, and 
the fear of providing the Kremlin 
with an excuse to attack Yugoslavia. 
Both dangers were sharply reduced 
by the recent entente between Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Turkey. 

The ideal approach to the problem 
of Albanian liberation would be a 
combined operation by the Balkan 
Entente and Italy. Astute Turkish 
diplomacy has sought to improve re- 
lations between Rome and Belgrade 
sufficiently to pave the way for Ital- 
ian membership in the Entente. But 
as long as the Italians and Yugo- 
slavs are at daggers drawn over 
Trieste, the prospect of adding great- 
er defensive depth to the Entente by 
means of Italian participation is poor. 

As things now stand, if Albania is 
to be liberated, the major part of the 
job will have to be done by the 
Yugoslavs. There appears to be no 
way of ousting the Hoxha regime and 
freeing Albania from the Kremlin 
without Tito (that is, unless the 
Americans and British are willing to 
invade Albania themselves). And in 
view of the Kremlin’s obvious moves 
to woo Tito from the Western align- 
ment, indefinite postponement of Al- 
banian liberation entails the risk 
that the Yugoslav marshal 
change his mind again. 

As long as the Balkan Entente 
holds together, it would seem im- 
probable that Tito would venture on 
direct intervention in Albania with- 
out the approval, and even support, 
of Ankara and Athens. This would 
give such intervention not only better 
leadership but vastly more power. 


may 


And it would greatly lessen the 
dangers of complications with Italy. 
Under Soviet control, the Italians 
should realize, Albania is not only 
a dagger poised at the back of the 
Balkan Entente, but also a knife 
pointed across the Strait of Otranto 
at Italy’s vitals. 

Because of the risks involved, Al- 
bania’s neighbors are not likely to 
attempt her liberation unless they get 
some encouragement from the West. 
If the Western powers would forth- 
rightly give the Yugoslavs and Greeks 
the green light, we might expect to 
see the beginning of serious anti- 
Hoxha developments inside Albania. 

A revolution against Hoxha and 
his Kremlin “advisers” is, therefore, 
a possibility that appears to rest 
largely with the West. If an insur- 
rection should show promise, arms 
could be smuggled in and “volun- 
teers” from Yugoslavia and Greece 
slipped into Albania to bolster up 
the anti-Kremlin struggle. Unless the 
Kremlin were willing to plunge into 
a general war to help its Albania 
puppet, the Hoxha junta would have 
small chance of withstanding a de- 
termined revolution aided by Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Hoxha appears to 
have no popular support. 

Tito’s men have been arguing, by 
the way, that the Kremlin—concen- 
trating on winning colossal stakes in 
the Far East—would not jeopardize 
its prize in the Orient by starting a 
big war over tiny Albania. It has 
been their story that the Soviet lead- 
ers cannot be goaded into war. When 
the Kremlin is ready, war will come 
whether or not there is trouble in 
Albania. 

If Albania were liberated, an ex- 
ample would be set for an anti-Sov- 
iet rebellion in Bulgaria, which, like 
Albania, has few Soviet Army units 
directly on the scene. The Bulgarians, 
like the Albanians, have a tradition 
of rebellion. Albania, however, is the 
test case for liberation. There the 
stage is already set for the decision 
as to whether the West will begin to 
liberate the enslaved peoples or will 
meekly settle for containment. 








BULGARI: 
STARVES 


A fertile agrarian nation 
has been impoverished 


by collectivization 


By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


LAVRION, GREECE 

HIS REFUGEE CAMP near the Bul- 

| ene frontier is two hours by 
car from Athens. Through it have 
passed thousands of refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain, bound for 
America, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. When I arrived at Lavrion, 
only 145 Bulgarians were still living 
there. But these were almost all new. 
comers—men, women and children 
who had only recently escaped to 


freedom from Vulko Chervenkov' 
police-state. 
Speaking to these refugees, | 


learned how Bulgaria, a fertile agre- 
rian country before World War Il. 
became one of the worst-fed states 
in Europe. The “currency reform” of 
1952 was the big blow. With prices 
and wages throughout Bulgaria kept 
at a bare subsistence level, the al: 
most complete devaluation (not only 
of money but of state securities and 
insurance policies) wiped out the 
savings of thousands. 

Wages for unskilled workers and 
clerical civil servants range from 8 
to 10 leva a day, with miners getting 
12 and experts up to 15. A kilo of 
bread costs 21% leva, a kilo of goat 
or lamb meat (if it is available) 18 








During the last four years, Alfred 
Joachim Fischer has reported on 
Germany, Finland, Israel, Greece 
and other nations in THe New Leal 


er. He is a European free-lancet 
ws 
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va, pork 21 to 23, and a pair of 
does 250 leva (twenty-five work 
days for an unskilled worker). 

Bread is often unobtainable for 
the public at large, but is guaranteed 
for the industrial workers. Even they, 
however, cannot always buy sugar, 
which, during several months of the 
year, is sold only on a doctor’s pre- 
scription. 

Shoes and textiles are only on sale 
occasionally in the state-owned shops, 
but industrial workers get them as 
payment in kind for increases in 
productivity. 

How did Bulgaria become so im- 
poverished ? How did a food shortage 
arise in a country whose peasants 
used to be prosperous and well fed? 
Most of the escapees at Lavrion 
were peasants, and here is the story 
they told. 

Said Pavel Z., whose village near 
the Greek frontier saw half its in- 
habitants deported to forced labor: 


“We never objected to coopera- 
tives, but none of us wanted the 
collective farms. Many of our vil- 
lagers showed their opposition too 
openly. Their houses were confis- 
cated and distributed among reli- 
able Communists. These people 
knew very little about agriculture 
and could not make the soil bear 
fruit. I know that my village was 
no exception; similar punitive 
measures were carried out 


throughout the country.” 





CHERVENKOV: FASTER THAN MOSCOW 
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A school teacher filled in the po- 
litical background: 


“The experts from Russia had a 
very tough program, according to 
which a million peasant families, 
about three-fifths of the agricul- 
tural population, were to have 
been collectivized by 1953. But 
the Sofia Communists were even 
more zealous and ambitious than 
the Russians. Through various 


Economic and Social Council and the 
ILO has established that Bulgaria 
maintains 54 forced-labor camps and 
one large military detention camp, 
with a total of more than 80,000 in- 
mates. 

A young lieutenant reports that 
Soviet officers have taken over com- 
plete control of the frontier districts. 
These earn seven to eight times more 





BULGARIAN WOMEN: CURRENCY 


forms of pressure and terror, they 

collectivized a million households 

by 1950. You don’t have to be a 

farmer to realize the catastrophic 

effects of such hurried, violent 
changes on agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

Security measures in Bulgaria had 
been harsh before Stalin’s death, but, 
since then, there has been an even 
sharper clamp-down. A special per- 
mit is now required to travel from 
one village to the next, with of- 
fenders receiving severe penalties. 
Individual attempts to cross the fron- 
tier are punished by 10 years in 
prison, attempts in groups by up to 
15 years. If fugitives are caught 
carrying arms, the death sentence is 
inevitable. Members of the armed 
forces know that, if they try to es- 
cape, all the members of their fam- 
ilies are punished severely. 


The Ad Hoc Committee of the UN 


*REFORM' 


WIPED OUT THEIR SAVINGS 


pay than their Bulgarian counter- 
parts (who, in turn, are far better 
off than civilians). The Soviet Union 
is sending ample equipment, includ- 
ing jets, and ideological courses are 
thorough and far-reaching. In the 
Bulgarian ideological program, the 
correct answer to the question, “Who 
is Bulgaria’s arch-enemy?” is not 
“America” but “Yugoslavia.” 

After all the Bulgarians have been 
through, Lavrion must seem like a 
paradise. But, in spite of good 
treatment, the thoughts of most of the 
Bulgarians stray homeward. The 
latest events in Russia are eagerly 
discussed. One of the Lavrion refu- 
gees voiced the hope of all when he 
said, “Until a few weeks ago, it 
seemed as though only war could 
save our country. Now, for the first 
time, it looks as if there may be an- 
other, more peaceful way.” 











BOHN 


T MAY BE that the sense of moral 
| exhibited by Amer- 
icans in times past has rather got on 
the nerves of Europeans and Asians. 
If this has been the case, our friends 
overseas are more than evening the 
score these days. As a climax to the 
anti-Americanism which is so wide- 
spread in various parts of the world, 
we have now witnessed an outburst 
connected with the case of the Rosen- 
bergs. In this connection, I have re- 
cently received a letter from England 
signed by Mr. Norman L. Steven. 

“For the past two years,” writes 
Mr. Steven, “I have been pleased to 
receive each week a copy of your 
paper. While not being in agreement 
with all the views expressed, it has, 
nevertheless, been good to see an 
American paper each week. I have 
shared the copy with a clergyman 
friend each week. 

“I must, however, now inform you 
that I do not wish to receive any 
further copies. The judicial murder 
of the Rosenbergs has made the name 
of the U.S. very unsavory in England, 
and we do not wish to have any more 
of your papers in our homes. After 
all your condemnation of the Soviet 
policy and its attack on freedom, it 
is a terrible blow to find the U.S. 
herself now guilty of the murder of 
political opponents. What does Rein- 
hold Niebuhr say about this? The 
apologetics would make interesting 
reading. ... 

“I am sorry to write like this, but 
the killing of the Rosenbergs has al- 
tered the views of so many of my 
friends. The U.S. has certainly now 
lost all claim to any moral leader- 
ship in Western Europe, and we feel 
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By William E. Bohn 


Judicial Murder 
In America? 


very resentful at the sight of your 
occupation troops in our countries. 
Napalm in Korea, atom bombs on 
Japan, and now judicial murder. 
What a sorry tale of moral decline!” 

I appreciate the straightforward- 
ness of this letter. Mr. Steven is ob- 
viously a sincere and sensitive man. 
Perhaps he will be willing to believe 
that many Americans have the same 
sort of sense of justice in which he 
and other liberal Englishmen have 
been reared. And surely he is not 
alien to the thought that there are 
frequently two sides to a tale and 
that the just man will take a look at 
both before making up his mind. 

The crux of the matter is con- 
tained in Mr. Steven’s assumption 
that the execution of the Rosenbergs 
was “judicial murder.” He uses that 
expression without explanation or de- 
fense. It would be interesting to 
know how he and his friends, reading 
sketchy newspaper reports in England, 
arrived at this conclusion. I attended 
the Rosenberg trial. I saw the wit- 
nesses, caught the implications of 
their tones, noted the slight details 
of their testimony. I saw unfolded 
the international espionage web of 
which this man and his wife were an 
important part. The connections be- 
tween the members of this conspiracy 
were attested by numerous persons in 
the various countries involved. If Mr. 
Steven or any of his English friends 
had sat beside me in that courtroom, 
he would have decided, as I did and 
as the jury did, that the Rosenbergs 
were guilty of espionage during time 
of war. 

They were tried under the provis- 
ions of the Espionage Act of 1917. 





Under that act, one. of the penalties 
provided is death. The jury broughi 
in the verdict of guilty; the judg 


had the duty of fixing the penaly, § 


Many Americans are opposed tj 
capital punishment. They disapprove) 
of the sentence. For various te. 
sons, I thought it would have bee 
wiser to limit the punishment to in. 
prisonment. But I was not the judge 
and neither was Mr. Steven. Judge 
Kaufman, who did occupy the bench, 
gave weighty reasons for his sep. 
tence. He referred particularly to the 
increase in the danger of atomic war 
through the imparting of atomic 
techniques to the Russians. Back in 
1944—hefore the Russians got started 
in this field and before there had 
been any diffusion of information 
with regard to it—Mr. and Mr. 
Rosenberg were dealing in death on 
the largest scale. 

I wish that I could address my 
words to the large group of kindly, 
gentle persons in democratic cour 
tries who are represented by Mr. 
Steven. By temperament, I am in 
clined to adhere to this party: I wis 
the world were the sort of place tha 
Mr. Steven and his friends want it 
to be. But it isn’t. I have known the 
Communists from the start. They are 
ruthless. Murder, lying and theft are 
parts of their regular technique. In 
England and America, where we have 
been trying for generations to build 
up civilization based on justice and 
mercy, we are ringed by an under. 
world of espionage. To shut our eyes 
to this sort of thing—to pretend it 
isn’t there—is folly. 

The Rosenbergs may have looked 
innocent and ordinary, but they were 
tied in with a ring of international 
gangsters. They had persuaded them: 
selves that ruthlessness was right. 
Their quiet respectability made them 
effective agents. They believed in the 
Communist utopia. In their minds, 
they were justified by the high pur 
pose which they served. But from our 
point of view they were liars. traitors 
and potential murderers. That is why 
they were executed—not _ because 
they held heretical political views. 
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By Victor Alba 








A study in political duplicity 


Perén Woos the Kremlin 


Mexico City 
| im AGO, the press reported the 
case of the Argentine student 
Mario Bravo and Dr. Alberto Caride. 
The latter, a completely non-political 
physician practicing in Buenos Aires, 
was summoned to the Special Section 
of the police one night to attend to 
a student—Bravo—who had obvious- 
ly undergone torture. Several days 
later, realizing that the police would 
not forget that he had been a witness, 
he fled the country. On his arrival in 
New York, he reported what he had 
seen to the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

But that is not the end of the 
story. For the past year, Bravo, who 
is extremely popular with Argentine 
students, has been monopolized by 
the Communists. And, just a few days 
ago, he was one of the signers of an 
open letter sent by the Young Com- 
munist League to dictator Juan 
Perén—the man responsible for his 
arrest and torture, and for the fact 
that Dr. Caride was forced to aban- 
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don his career, his family and his 
country. ; 

The letter declares that “the jus- 
ticialist [Peronist] program contains 
a number of points which merit the 
support of the Communist party.” 
Then it adds: 


“It becomes more evident every 
day that justicialism and Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism are not enemies. 
Our viewpoints meet in the unions 
and the Government, where we 
can maintain a dynamic collabora- 
tion. . . . What difference does it 
make if the social revolution is 
called justicialism or Commu- 
nism?” 

The letter ends as follows: 


“General Perén and the work- 
ing masses realize that our col- 
laboration has been offered in 
good faith. We plan to continue 
it and strive to have justicialism 
adopt, for the good of the people, 
the standards whose merits have 
been demonstrated in practice by 
the Soviet Union.” 


What form is this collaboration 
taking? For the past several years, 


there have been two Argentine Com- 
munist parties. One is headed by 
Rodolfo Ghioldi (not to be confused 
with his brother Americo, the Social- 
ist) and Vittorio Codovila (the 
Kremlin’s sinister chief operative in 
Latin America); the other, which 
calls itself the Communist League, is 
led by Rodolfo Puiggros. The Ghi- 
oldi-Codovila group has maintained 
neutrality toward Perén, while the 
Communist League has supported 
him. Now the two have joined in 
offering not only their support but 
their collaboration. (Neither of the 
parties, incidentally, has been ex- 
communicated by Moscow, and both 
remain in contact with the Kremlin.) 

Cooperation between Peron and 
the Communists is nothing new, 
though it has never been as frank 
as it is now. In 1946, at the time 
of the first Soviet-Argentine trade 
talks, Puiggros took an openly pro- 
Peron stand; and, for the past four 
years, he has been one of the dic- 
tator’s advisers at the Casa Rosada, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





PERON cosssven 


the Argentine White House. 

Perén has opposed Argentine par- 
ticipation in the Democratic Con- 
gress at Havana and the congresses 
of the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers at Lima and the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers at Mexico City, all of which 
were anti-Communist. Yet Argentine 
delegates to such Communist affairs 
as the “peace” congresses at Mexico 
City and Montevideo—the latter of 
which was organized by an Argen- 


LOMBARDO TOLEDANO: PERON ALLY 


tine journalist—have been permitted 
to come and go freely. Moreover, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano’s Mos- 
cow-run CTAL (Confederation of 
Latin-American Workers) proposed 
a merger with the Peronist-sponsored 
labor group ATLAS when the latter 
was formed at Mexico City and again 
at a CTAL congress at Santiago, 
Chile. The fact that Santiago—the 
capital of a neighboring country now 
moving toward closer relations with 
Argentina—has recently become the 
chief center of Communist activity in 
Latin America underscores Moscow’s 
interest in cultivating ties with 
Peron. 

During Perén’s recent visit to 
Chile, it should also be recalled, the 
famous Chilean Communist poet 
Pablo Neruda tried to have Perén 
invited to speak at the University of 
Santiago. However, he was firmly 


rebuffed by the majority of profes- 
sors and students. 

The Communist Gonzalez Alberdi 
is author of the economic plan which 
Perén now has under study. The 
plan, which is remarkable for the 
absence of the demands commonly 
made by the Communists when only 
propaganda is involved, suggests the 
following: 

1, A 50-per-cent cut in municipal 
and provincial budgets (which con- 
tain virtually all Argentina’s social 
and cultural outlays), with the sav- 
ing applied to military needs: 

2. A 25-per-cent tax increase; 

3. A price and wage freeze; 

4. Complete 
public services; 

5. Replacement of the present cur- 
rency by a new one; 

6. Gradual confiscation of the 
haciendas by the labor unions in or- 
der to reduce the price of meat in 
Buenos Aires. 

Obviously, none of these points is 
calculated to improve the living con- 
ditions of the Argentine masses. 
Peron is so pleased by No. 6 that 
he has told a French journalist he is 
inclined to put it into effect in the 
near future. 

Last April 15, when Peronist mobs 
set fire to the House of the People, 
Socialist party headquarters, and at- 
tacked the local headquarters of the 
Democratic and Radical parties, they 
strangely “overlooked” the Com- 
munist offices. With the aid of the 
two Dickmans, a father and son ex- 
pelled from the Socialist party in 
1950, Peron has now set up a bogus 
“Socialist Movement” to 
the growing influence of the legiti- 
mate Socialist party. He has re- 
leased from jail two former Socialist 
leaders, Nicolas Repetto and Alfredo 
Palacios, while continuing to detain 
the party’s young cadres. All these 
events provide a clue to Communist 


nationalization of 


counter 


aims in Argentina. 

The pro-Per6n Socialist group has 
established itself in the House of the 
People, which is located in a district 
of Buenos Aires occupied by the 
police for some months past; and the 











Socialist party, after a semi-clandes. 
tine poll of its branches, has decided 
to expel all those members who join 
it. Perén may shortly grant the 
“Movement” authority to publish La 
Vanguardia, the old Socialist daily 
banned since 1947, whose printshop 
was burned by the Peronists on 
April 15. Perén doubtless imagines 
that, through the “Socialist Move. 
ment,” he will not only neutralize 
the Socialists but undermine the 
mounting Communist influence which 
he himself is promoting. However, 
information from Buenos Aires indi- 
cates that the Communists are al- 
ready infiltrating the new group and 
may well succeed in transforming it 
into an instrument of the Kremlin. 

To round out this picture, it should 
be recalled that the Soviet-Argentine 
trade treaty which Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Moscow Leopoldo Bravo 
negotiated with Stalin shortly be- 
fore the latter’s death is soon to be 
signed. Against the background of 
this fact and those cited above, the 
Communists’ objectives in strengthen- 
ing their ties with Peron become 
fairly clear: 

1. To further their already far- 
reaching penetration of the Govern- 
ment, in order to make certain that 
the U.S.S.R. receives everything it 
is promised in the trade treaty with 
Argentina, while the latter does not 
protest if Moscow, for its part, re 
neges on all but a small part of its 
commitment; 

2. To make use of Perén’s police 
to suppress the Socialist and other 
Opposition parties, which are the 
chief obstacle not only to Peronist 
demagogy but to Communist domin- 
ation of the working class; 

3. To infiltrate the other Latin 
American which 
Peron has made alliances, particu- 
larly the Peruvian APRA party. 

If the General’s various pronounce 
ments and the mob violence of April 
15 had not sufficiently demonstrated 
the true nature of the Peronist ré- 
gime, the sordid story of his collab- 
oration with Argentine Stalinism 
should certainly do so. 
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The following is a partial text of a declaration entitled 
“In Defense of Academic Autonomy,” which was ap- 
proved overwhelmingly by the members of the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. The statement was 
drafted by Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. Paul R. Hays of 
Columbia University, Dr. Sidney Hook of New York 
University and Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins. 


. ACTIONS of various Congressional committees 
in inquiring into “subversive” or “un-American” 
influences in the universities and colleges has been 
without doubt the major academic event of the 1953 
spring semester. .. . 

Traditionally, victims of violations of academic free- 
dom have been men whose views were offensive to 
certain influential groups in the community. And since 
the unpopular view may nevertheless be the truthful 
one, it was clearly necessary for the colleges to estab- 
lish, in the face of any and all coercion, the basic prin- 
ciple—the very cornerstone—of academic freedom: 
namely, that professionally qualified members of col- 
lege faculties are free to inquire, discover, publish and 
teach the truth as they see it. . . . Academic freedom 
is, moreover, indispensable to the proper functioning 
of a democratic political system, for it insures that the 
results of methodical inquiry by trained minds can 
in the long run have the kind of influence on general 
opinion and social policy that is desirable. . . . It is all 
the more necessary, then, to reaffirm the principle of 
academic freedom today, and with the greatest pos- 
sible emphasis. . . . 

There are, unfortunately, many people whose horror 
of Communism is matched only by their horror of 
the free and critical intellect. It is therefore incumbent 
upon all those who are genuinely concerned with meet- 
ing the Communist danger to proceed with the utmost 
scrupulousness and to be quick to admit that a teach- 
er’s opinions are no concern of the state so long as he 
reaches them in the course of honest inquiry. It goes 
without saying that these opinions . . . may be criti- 
cized by the competent and incompetent alike, but it is 
one thing to dispute an idea and another to punish 
its spokesman. 

However, . . . it remains true that the existence of 
a Communist movement and a Communist conspiracy 
raises questions of a new order. For, whereas a scholar 
may have honest capitalist or Marxist or medievalist 
opinions, it would seem impossible for him to have 
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Federal Probes of Colleges Opposed 


By Committee for Cultural Freedom 


honest opinions as a member of the Communist party. 
The Communist party member is sworn to believe— 
or to pretend to believe—whatever the party decides 
he ought to believe at any particular moment, about 
any subject from history to genetics. If he has private 
reservations, he must suppress and conceal them. 
Furthermore, he is also pledged to conspire with other 
party members for the propagation of the party’s 
current opinions. . . . How, then, does the Communist 
teacher fit into the scheme of academic freedom? 

The only reasonable answer is: He does not. A 
member of the Communist party has transgressed the 
canons of academic responsibility, has engaged his 
intellect to servility, and is therefore professionally dis- 
qualified from performing his functions as a scholar 
and a teacher. This conclusion is challenged by only 
a minority of the teaching profession. . . . 

Fortunately, . . . the actual number of Communist 
teachers in American colleges is exceedingly small, 
and there is no danger whatsoever, as some irrespon- 
sibles claim, of Communism capturing the American 
colleges. Usually, people who make this wild accusa- 
tion are not really talking about Communism at all, 
but instead have in mind the prevalence of other politi- 
cal, economic and philosophical ideas and conceptions 
of which they happen to disapprove. 

As to what is to be done about the Communist 
teachers who do exist, there is no reason why this 
matter cannot be left to the colleges themselves—and 
especially to the faculties of these colleges. If, after full 
and free discussion, the members of the faculty agree 
to take it upon themselves to make certain that none 
of their colleagues is a Communist, there can be no 
conceivable objection. . . . 

And because the number of actual Communist teach- 
ers is so minute, because even when augmented by 
the number of “fellow-travelers” they are still a tiny 
fraction of the college teaching profession, there is no 
justification for a Congressional committee to concern 
itself with the question. There is no national problem 
—there is not even anything that can be described as a 
state-wide problem—and there is no imaginable legis- 
lation that can flow from the Congressional inquiries 
now under way. The only net effect they can have is 
to demoralize the teaching profession by making it feel 
that it works under a perpetual cloud of suspicion and 
distrust. .. . 
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The competition between the dollar area 
and the sterling-area bloc is regarded 


as a source of future political conflict 


By Mary Francis Harvey 


the United States and Britain since World War II, 
Soviet propagandists have been quick to claim that these 
disputes flow from economic or “capitalist” rivalries 
which will eventually destroy the Western alliance. This 
is standard Leninist theory, reaffirmed by Stalin before 
his death and later supported by his successors in the 
Kremlin. 

Shortly after the Conservatives regained power in 
England, the Soviet New Times contended that the Brit- 
ish were demanding “a new approach to Anglo-American 
relations.” Churchill’s recent proposal for talks with 
Kremlin leaders constitutes such a “new approach” and 
has been fully welcomed by the Soviets. A Pravda editor- 
ial of July 6, praising Churchill’s initiative, went on to 
deride American opposition, which “completely fail[s] 
to take into consideration actual relationships of forces 
in the international arena.” In the language of Commu- 
nism, Pravda was, of course, referring to economic re- 
lationships. Whether or not these do, in fact, conform 
to Communist theory, it is an avowed Kremlin objective 
to see to it that they do. 

The non-Communist world today is divided into two 
principal economic spheres—the rich “dollar area” and 
the “dollar-poor” countries of the “sterling area.” The 
dollar area comprises chiefly the Western Hemisphere 
and is dominated by the United States. The “sterling 
area,” composed largely of Commonwealth nations, en- 
circles the Soviet Union and is dominated by Great 
Britain. Between these two blocs is multi-currency Europe, 
where Germany and France vie for economic and politi- 
cal supremacy. Outside these spheres lies the Soviet 
orbit, rich in raw materials and markets, and trading 
by barter or in gold. 

This is admittedly not the same “international arena” 
analyzed by Lenin, but this division of the economic 


FE VERY TIME political differences have arisen between 





Mary FRANCcIs Harvey is a young political scientist who 
has done extensive research on sterling-area problems. 
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LENIN WAS SURE AMERICA WOULD FIGHT BRITAIN 


world rests on a phenomenon apparent in his time—the 
growing strength of the American economy and growing 
demand for the American dollar, as opposed to the weak- 
ening of the British economy and the shrinking pur- 
chasing power of the pound sterling. 

During the 1920s, American industry could afford to 
exploit national resources, to buy new machinery and 
expand the mass-production techniques which created a 
lucrative domestic market. With lower production costs, 
the U.S. manufacturer in world trade could offer more 
goods at lower prices. 

Britain was faced with a very different situation. With 
foreign and domestic debts ten times higher than in 1914, 
she had less capital on hand for industrial renovation. 
The British Isles had never been rich in natural re- 
sources (other than coal), and historically the English 
manufacturer had developed by importing raw materials 
and exporting finished products. Events during and after 
World War I made the Englishman’s raw materials more 
difficult to obtain, his products harder to sell. 

Widespread industrialization increased the competition 
for, and hence the price of, the raw materials Britain ob- 
tained from colonial and other sources. The pound 
sterling could buy less raw materials than in prewar days. 
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Anglo-American Rivalry 


This meant that the British manufacturer had to raise 
the price of his final product. Foreign traders, holding a 
given amount of sterling, discovered they could buy less 
British manufactures at their higher sterling price and 
turned, instead, to goods manufactured by other coun- 
tries, including the United States. They preferred dollars 
to pounds. Regardless of the relative gold content of 
these currencies, the pound depreciated in real value. 
In 1925, when Britain permitted the pound to be ex- 
changed against the dollar at its prewar gold ratio, the 
British economy suffered severe hardships. The British 
manufacturer, paying more for his raw materials yet 
desirous of pricing his goods “competitively,” tried to 
reduce production costs by lowering wages. Or, unable 
to buy his quota of raw materials, he was forced to cut 
production and lay off workers. There was a high level 
of unemployment. 

In 1926, Britain suffered another blow when she 
agreed to the Statute of Westminster. Finally ratified 
in 1931, this agreement established the Commonwealth 
countries as “autonomous communities . . . in domestic 
and external affairs.” The most independent action of 
the new Commonwealth countries was to raise tariff bar- 
riers against goods from the mother country. This pro- 
tected the profits—and hence survival—of industries 
which might not have withstood British competition. To 
Britain, these tariffs represented a loss of colonial mar- 
kets. Unable to sell her manufactured goods, she was 
unable to buy the agricultural products needed to feed 
her industrialized population. Britain sought to solve 
this problem by raising tariff barriers against Common- 
wealth agricultural products, which, at the Ottawa Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1932, she agreed to reduce in return 
for Commonwealth reductions in tariffs, against British 
manufactures. ; 

Because “imperial preference” establishes a ready 
market for their goods, the Commonwealth countries also 
agreed, during the Depression, to cooperate with Britain 
in currency and trade policies designed to stabilize the 
pound against the dollar. Since the beginning of World 
War II, sterling-area countries have also maintained in 
London a joint gold and dollar reserve which all these 
countries draw upon to pay for “dollar” imports. 

Within the sterling area, however, it is the countries 
which produce raw materials and sell them to the U.S. 
that earn the dollars—Australia, South Africa and India, 
for example. For them, it has become less advantageous 
to cooperate with Britain, whose budget is saddled with 
World War II debts in terms of “blocked” sterling as 
well as dollars. They are beginning to dip heavily into 
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the joint reserves, where withdrawals are governed only 
by a gentleman’s agreement. Before India gained her in- 
dependence, Britain could control these withdrawals 
through the Colonial Office. This check no longer exists. 
Some countries have already abandoned the sterling 
area: Egypt in 1947, Palestine in 1948. Australia and 
South Africa have been severely criticized in the British 
Parliament for trade policies inconsistent with sterling- 
area commitments. The more precarious Britain’s dollar 
position becomes, the more difficult it becomes to main- 
tain Commonwealth solidarity. 

Certain American economic policies have contributed 
to Britain’s weakening position. In 1921, the U.S. passed 
emergency tariff legislation, followed in 1922 by the 
Fordnay-McCumber Tariff, the highest in this country’s 
history until the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1929 (which, 
with minor revisions, is still on the statute books). After 
World War II, one of the conditions for America’s first 
loan to Britain was that she abandon her system of 
currency controls to make the pound freely convertible 
with the dollar. In 1947, Britain returned to con- 
vertibility at the pound’s prewar gold valuation. Regard- 
less of this official gold value, so many world traders 
preferred to have dollars rather than pounds that 
Britain discovered her dollar reserves—the joint steling- 
area reserves—rapidly dwindling away. She retrrned to 
controls, but not before the pound had been revealed as 
so weak that world traders held up purchases of British 
goods in anticipation that the pound’s gold value would 
be officially reduced. 

Unable to sell goods, Britain was forced to devalue 
the pound. Devaluation did not solve her problem, how- 
ever, because Americans, rearming to meet the Korean 
threat, were willing to pay higher prices for raw mater- 
ials. Sellers raised their prices to British buyers, too, 
who had to trade in “devalued” pounds. So long as raw 
materials remain high, Britain cannot cut the price of 
her goods—make them more “competitive” with Amer- 
ican goods—without lowering wages, which is politically 
impossible. Neither can she afford to abandon “imperial 
preference” for free trade, although it is, prescribed 
American policy that Britain accomplish both these ob- 
jectives. 

America has lent dollars to Britain, but we have not 
given her the opportunity to earn dollars. This has 
meant an increase in Britain’s debts and internal rate of 
taxation, as well as a reduction in needed British imports 
from the U.S. and other sources. These factors decrease 
the ability’ of British industry to’ compete with the Amer- 
ican colossus. Despite Britain’s passionate pleas for 
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RIVALRY CONTINUED 


“trade, not aid,” the new American Congress has lately 
shown itself less inclined to extend either trade or aid! 
Yet, in order to maintain her domestic economy and 
hold the Commonwealth together, Britain must find 
cheaper raw materials or more markets for her relatively 
high-priced goods. This economic need—shared by other 
Europeans—is a key factor in the Kremlin’s current 
“peace offensive.” which aims, among other things, to 
divide the Allies over “East-West trade.” 

By isolating Western Europe from its traditional eco- 
nomic hinterland in Eastern Europe and Asia, Soviet 
tactics re-shape and exacerbate the normal “conflicts” 
of a competitive system. Through closely drawn—and 
revocable—terms of “East-West trade,” the Soviet Union 
today holds a lever over the economies of Europe. Even 
with her “austerity” program, Britain still depends on 
Russia for large supplies of grain. The pound sterling 
can buy more raw materials in Russia, exchanged against 
the ruble, than in areas dominated by dollar exchange. 
“Ruble goods” can always be cheap, because Russia has 
tariff-free control over immense territories and, by West- 
ern standards, all of the production of economic goods 
offered by Russia is done by slave labor. 

In 1925, when Britain failed to achieve viable con- 
vertibility, Stalin boasted to a Moscow audience that 
the Bolshevik Revolution had detached a “vast domain” 
from the “capitalist system.” 


“The loss of one-sixth of the world, of markets and 
raw materials,” said Stalin, “signifies for capitalist 
Europe a restriction of production and profound dis- 
turbance. Stabilization cannot be secured without 
access to our markets and to our sources of raw ma- 
terials.” 


In his speech over Stalin’s bier, Malenkov favored 
renewed trade relationships with the West “based on 
the Lenin-Stalin premise of the possibility of prolonged 





and peaceful competition.” The policy is reflected in the 
current East-West trade negotiations being carried on 
in Geneva, in those undertaken by an unofficial British 
business mission talking with the Chinese State Trading 
Corporation in Peking, and in West Germany’s establish. 
ment of official contacts with the U.S.S.R. with a view 
to resuming trade relations. 

A major German-Soviet trade deal today would return 
Germany to her old export-import markets in Eastern 
Europe, relieving the pressure of German competition 
with British goods in South Africa. Britain would also 
prefer Japan to trade with China, rather than with 
Southeast Asia, traditional market for New Zealand and 
Australia. 

In 1920, it should also be recalled, Lenin predicted 
inevitable war between Japan and America, “unques- 
tionably due to the relations between their capitalisms.” 
Yet, moving from economics to geopolitics, Japan could 
not undertake war against the U.S. without securing her 
northwestern flank. This security Stalin gave to Japan 
by signing the Russo-Japanese non-aggression pact of 
April 1941. 

In 1928, two years after Britain agreed to the Statute 
of Westminster—which permitted the ex-colonies to em- 
bark on closer relations with the U.S.—Stalin instructed 
the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern to exploit the 
“centrifugal tendencies within the premier maritime and 
colonial empire—Great Britain (Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, etc.).”” The Soviet Union’s past and present trade 
policies represent just such an “exploitation.” 

If Britain is to gain economic solvency and maintain 
her Commonwealth relationships, she must have access 
to new export or raw-material markets, either in the 
United States or in the Communist-dominated world. We 
cannot deny to Britain both alternatives and still expect 
to maintain the solidarity of our Western alliance. 
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A NEW WHITEWASH 
OF ALGER HISs 


By G. F. Hudson 


The Earl Jowitt’s book on the Hiss case, the third book to be devoted 
to the case since Hiss was convicted of perjury, is the latest weapon in 
a full-scale struggle to exonerate the former State Department official. 
Lord Jowitt (cut at left) was Lord Chancellor (or Chief Justice) in 
the Labor Government of Britain, and both his prestige and his 
felicitous prose style will do much to win new adherents to the Hiss 
cause. Although two books on Hiss had already been written by journal- 
ists who actually covered the trials (Seeds of Treason, by Victor Lasky 
and Ralph de Toledano, and A Generation on Trial, by Alistair Cooke), 
Lord Jowitt’s The Strange Case of Alger Hiss has received enthusiastic 
promotion from his two publishers, Hodder and Stoughton in England 
and Doubleday and Company here. Advertising and promotion in the 
U.S. have been exceptionally heavy, with all manner of private individ- 
uals and institutions willing to assist Doubleday in pushing the Jowitt 
opus. America’s chief organ of anti-anti-Communism, the Nation, is 
distributing the book from its own offices; there are other, less obvious 
signs of a concerted political offensive behind the normal publishing 
promotion. Resistance to the promotion drive, on the other hand, is not 
quite so evident; one of America’s leading newspapers last Sunday felt 
obligated to devote its lead book page to two reviews of the Jowitt 
book, one backing up the verdict of the courts and the other support- 
ing the convicted Soviet agent. Because of this intellectual atmosphere 
(might it be called a “climate of fear’?), THe New LEAper is printing 
in full the analysis made of the Jowitt book in the authoritative 
British journal, Twentieth Century. The critic, G. F. Hudson, did not 
go as far as Rebecca West and other informed British journalists who 
attacked the book, but rather attempted to be as dispassionate and 
objective as possible in evaluating the contribution of an otherwise 
distinguished jurist. Mr. Hudson, who served for seven years in the 
British Foreign Office, is a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and a 
regular contributor to the London Economist. His articles on Far 
Eastern affairs (he is the author of three books on Asia) have appeared 
in Commentary and other American journals, We consider this article 
to be one of the most important we have published this year, and invite 
readers interested in a pamphlet-type reprint to communicate with us. 
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By G. F. Hudson 


T was in August 1948 that Whittaker Chambers gave 

his testimony before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and thus started 
the chain of events which has now led to the publication 
of a book by a former Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 

The Committee was engaged in investigating allega- 
tions of espionage by Communists in Government de- 
partments made by Elizabeth Bentley, a self-confessed 
former courier for a Soviet spy ring. A journalist told 
the Committee that there was another ex-Communist 
named Whittaker Chambers, then senior editor of Time 
magazine, who might be able to provide some interest- 
ing information. Chambers was subpoenaed, and the evi- 
dence he gave was of an even more sensational character 
than that given by Elizabeth Bentley. For among the 
individuals he named as having belonged to a group of 
secret Communists in 1938—when Chambers said he had 
broken with the Communist party—was Alger Hiss, 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace since 
1946 and previously Director of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs in the State Department, adviser to 
President Roosevelt at Yalta and General Secretary of 
the San Francisco Conference which founded the United 
Nations. 

Two days later, Hiss himself appeared before the Com- 
mittee and not only flatly denied that he had ever been a 
Communist but also denied that he had ever been ac- 
quainted with Chambers; when shown a photograph of 
Chambers, he said that he had never before seen the 
person represented. The members of the Committee were 
perplexed at this clash of testimony; they were also in an 
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uncomfortable position politically, for they were being 
violently attacked for “smearing” distinguished public 
figures with unsubstantiated accusations. They decided, 
therefore, to interview both Chambers and Hiss sepa. 
rately in private session in order to find out whether the 
former had, in fact, been personally acquainted with the 
latter. Chambers was called first and was questioned 
about Hiss’s home life and circumstances in the period 
when Chambers said he had known him. In the course 
of the hearing, Chambers gave the following testimony: 


[Rep. Ricwarp] Nixon: Did they [Hiss and his 
wife] have a car? 

CHAMBERS: Yes, they did. When I first knew them, 
they had a car. Again I am reasonably sure—I am 
almost certain—it was a Ford and it was a roadster. 
It was black and it was very dilapidated. There is no 
question about that. I remember very clearly that it 
had hand windshield-wipers. I remember that because 
I drove it one rainy day and had to work those wind- 
shield-wipers by hand. 

Nrxon: Do you recall any other car? 

CHAMBERS: It seems to me in 1936 probably he got 
a new Plymouth.... 

[BENJAMIN] MANnpDEL [Committee Research Direc- 
tor]: What did he do with the old car? 

CHAMBERS: The Communist party had in Washing 
ton a service station—that is, the man in charge or 
owner of this station was a Communist—or it may 
have been a car lot. 

Nrxon: But the owner was a Communist? 

CHAMBERS: The owner was a Communist. I never 
knew who this was or where it was. It was against all 
the rules of underground organization for Hiss to do 
anything with his old car but trade it in, and I think 
this investigation has proved how right the Commv- 
nists are in such matters, but Hiss insisted that he 
wanted the car turned over to the open party so that 
it could be of use to some poor organizer in the West 
or somewhere. Much against my better judgment and 
much against Peters’s [J. Peters, a top Soviet agent] 
better judgment, he finally got us to permit him to do 
this thing. Peters knew where this lot was and he 
either took Hiss there or he gave Hiss the address; 
and Hiss went there, and, to the best of my recollec- 
tion of his description of that happening, he left the 
car there and simply went away and the man in charge 
of the station took care of the rest of it for him. I think 
the records of that transfer would be traceable. 


When Hiss appeared before the Committee in private 
session a few days later, he knew that Chambers had given 
testimony about him bat did nok know what it had been. 
He now informed the Commi te th thought Cham- 
bers might be identical pee 4 had formerly 
known under the name of George Crosley and to whom 


he had once sublet a flat with an unexpired lease. Que 
tioned about Crosley, he testified as follows: 


[RoBert] StriPLinc [Committee Counsel]: What 
kind of automobile did that fellow have? 
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Hiss: No kind of automobile. I sold him an auto- 
mobile. I had an old Ford that I threw in with the 
apartment and had been trying to trade it in and get 
rid of it. I had an old, old Ford we had kept for senti- 
mental reasons. We got it just before we were married 
in 1929. 

StripLinc: Was it a model A or model T? 

Hiss: Early A model. 

StrIPLING: What color? 

Hiss: Dark blue. It wasn’t very fancy, but it had a 
sassy little trunk on the back. 

Nrxon: You sold that car? 

Hiss: I threw it in. He wanted to get around and I 
said, “Fine. I want to get rid of it. I have another car 
and we kept it for sentimental reasons, not worth a 
damn.” I let him have it along with the rent. ... 

StriPLinc: What kind of a bill of sale did you give 
Crosley? 

Hiss: I think I just turned over—in the District [of 
Columbia] you get a certificate of title, I think it is. 
I think I just simply turned it over to him. 

StrIPLING: No evidence of any transfer? Did he 
record the title? 

Hiss: That I haven’t any idea... . 


The following day, Chambers and Hiss were con- 
fronted, and, after some hesitation, Hiss identified 
Chambers as the man he said he had known under the 
name of Crosley. The former personal acquaintance of 
the two men was thus established, but Hiss continued to 
deny that their association had had anything to do with 
Communism, and their respective accounts of what had 
happened to the Hisses’ old Ford were flatly contradic- 
tory. Then, on August 25, at a public session of the Com- 
mittee, Hiss was confronted with a notarized bill of 
transfer signed in his own handwriting, showing that Hiss 
in 1936 had transferred the car to the Cherner Motor 
Company, which in turn had transferred it on the same 
day to a certain William Rosen. Called before the Com- 
mittee and asked to explain the transaction, Rosen refused 
to testify on the ground of his constitutional right not to 
incriminate himself. Asked whether he was a member of 
the Communist party, Rosen again claimed his right 
not to incriminate himself. The manager of the Cherner 
Motor Company was then called to give evidence and 
testified that no record of the transaction could be found 
in the books of the company. 

For the historian interested in the question of whether 
or not Hiss was a Communist, quite apart from the fur- 
ther question of whether or not he was guilty of espionage, 
the episode of the car transfer provides the strongest 
possible evidence that the accusation made by Chambers 
was true. Hiss clearly lied in stating that he had given the 
Ford to Chambers when he had in fact disposed of it 
otherwise, and, if he was innocent, he had no conceivable 
motive for lying. There could not be anything discredit- 
able in selling an old car to the Cherner Motor Company. 
But if Hiss had, as Chamber alleged, handed over the car 
for use by the Communist party and the motor company 
had served only as a dummy for the purpose of re- 
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registering the title (with the consequence that there 
would be no record in the company’s books), then he had 
every reason for trying to conceal the transaction. He 
was a trained lawyer as well as a diplomat, and would 
have been aware that the transfer to Rosen provided just 
the link with the Communist party that was needed to 
corroborate Chambers’s story. He would have remembered 
that Chambers had known of the transaction and had 
therefore probably mentioned it to the Committee, but 
also that Chambers had not known the details, so there 
was a chance of getting away with a false story. The best 
possible story was that the car had been given to Cham- 
bers; he had been, after all, by his own confession a 
secret agent, and he would not be able to prove that he 
had never had the car. Unfortunately for Hiss, the Com- 
mittee’s counsel succeeded in tracing the car to the non- 


self-incriminating Rosen. a 


a 


E WAS NOT, however, for membership in the Commu- 
nist party that Alger Hiss was tried and convicted in 
a court of law. Secret membership in an organization 
devoted to the interests of the Soviet Union might be 
regarded as politically undesirable and morally reprehen- 
sible in a high State Department official, but it was not a 
criminal offense. The charge on which Hiss was subse- 
quently tried and convicted was one of perjury, for 
having denied under oath that he had given secret State 
Department documents to Whittaker Chambers in the 
spring of 1938. It was, in other words, an accusation of 
espionage, but, because the. statute of limitations pre- 
cluded a trial for espionage in 1949, the trial took the 
form of a prosecution for perjury. 

This criminal charge did not arise directly out of 
Chambers’s testimony before the Un-American Activities 
Committee; on the contrary, Chambers in that testimony 
not only refrained from accusing Hiss of having com- 
mitted acts of espionage but specifically denied that he 
had done so. Hiss, however, when confronted with Cham- 
bers on August 17, 1948, had challenged him to repeat 
his accusation of Communist membership outside the 
Committee, where his statements would not be protected 
by privilege against a suit for libel. Chambers accepted 
the challenge and re-asserted what he had told the Cozn- 
mittee in a radio interview with journalists. Hiss brought 
his threatened libel action, and, at a pre-trial hearing 
of the case, Chambers suddenly produced a packet of 
documents consisting of a number of typewritten copies 
of secret State Department papers dating from the spring 
of 1938, and of several handwritten summaries of similar 
papers, some in the handwriting of Hiss and others in 
that of Harry Dexter White of the Treasury Department. 
The production of these documents automatically trans- 
formed the charge against Hiss into one of espionage 
(White had died.in the meantime), and the libel action 
was superseded by a criminal investigation. After an FBI 
expert had testified that the typewritten copies had been 
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made with the same typewriter as certain letters from 
Hiss and his wife dating from the same period, a grand 
jury indicted Hiss for perjury. He was tried twice; in the 
first trial the jury failed to agree, but in the re-trial it 
was unanimous for conviction. On January 15, 1950, he 
was given a five-year prison sentence. 

Lord Jowitt’s book is concerned with the question of 
whether or not Hiss was really guilty of the charge on 
which he was tried—that is to say, in effect, of espionage. 
It belongs in the category of books which have been 
written by lawyers on famous trials. Such works are of 
two kinds. There are those in which the writer, without 


challenging the verdict, records and analyzes the trial 
for its legally interesting or dramatic character; there 
are others in which the author reviews the evidence and 
expresses disagreement with the result of the judicial 
process. All courts of law are fallible, and it is entirely 
proper in the interests of justice that verdicts should be 
criticized even after all resorts of regular judicial review 
have been exhausted; when this is done by someone as 
eminent as Lord Jowitt, the criticism naturally calls for 
serious consideration. 

It is, on the other hand, no light matter to challenge a 
verdict which has been upheld by the highest court of 
appeal, especially when the courts are those of another 
country; and when the case is one which has a political 
angle, it should be quite certain that the challenge is based 
entirely on an impartial study of the evidence and does 
not arise in any way from an emotional unwillingness 
to accept the verdict. Lord Jowitt claims that he ap- 
proached the Hiss trial with complete impartiality and 
that was no doubt his conscious intention, but he is a 
politician as well as a lawyer and moves close to circles 





in which the innocence of Hiss has become an article of 
faith because of the political use which has been made of 
his conviction in America as a stick for beating the 
Democratic party, the State Department and the memory 
of the New Deal. In reading Lord Jowitt’s book, it is dif. 
ficult to avoid the impression that he has been uncon. 
sciously influenced by this prejudice, or rather by the 
hope that Hiss can somehow be cleared. The conclusion 
he reaches, at any rate, is that the case against Hiss was 
not proved. 

Lord Jowitt repeatedly emphasizes that Hiss was not 
on trial for membership in the Communist party, and he 
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claims that this allegation was quite irrelevant to the 
criminal charge. The same view was taken by the judge, 
Samuel Kaufman, who presided at the first trial; he re- 
fused to allow the prosecution to call witnesses who could 
not testify in support of the accusation of espionage but 
only (whether by direct testimony or refusal of self- 
incrimination) to the fact of Communist party member- 
ship—specifically, Hede Massing, former wife of the 
German Communist leader Gerhart Eisler and herself an 
ex-Communist, who was ready to testify that Alger Hiss 
had been a member of the Communist underground in 
1935; and William Rosen, who was available to repeat 
his previous performance of refusing to incriminate him- 
self about the sale of Hiss’s second-hand Ford. The judge 
in the second trial, however, Henry W. Goddard, ruled 
that this evidence was admissible, and it may be that its 
presentation was the decisive factor in producing unanim- 
ity instead of division in the jury. 

Where the judges were themselves in disagreement, 
it is hardly for a layman to hazard an opinion on the 
law, but it certainly seems strange that the charge of 
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Communism should be considered irrelevant when it was 
the only motive alleged for the supposed acts of espio- 
nage. If Communist party membership had been dragged 
in by the prosecution without bearing on the criminal 
charge and simply in order to create prejudice in the 
minds of the jury against the accused, it would clearly 
have been proper to rule out such a line of attack. But 
the charge was that Hiss had handed over secret docu- 
ments for transmission to the Soviet Union simply and 
solely because of Communist political conviction, with- 
out any monetary inducement. Both Chambers and Bent- 
ley were emphatic that Government employes who sup- 
plied information to Soviet spy rings were never paid a 
single dollar for their services, but, on the contrary, 
themselves paid “for the privilege of being Communists” 
by continuing to pay (often substantial) party dues. If 
this is the version of motive put forward by those who 
accused Hiss and others of espionage, it is surely relevant 
to ascertain whether or not in fact they held the convic- 
tions on which they were supposed to have acted. 

The question naturally arises, however, why, if Cham- 
bers possessed documentary evidence that Hiss was a spy, 
he refrained from using it in his testimony before the 
House Committee and even denied that Hiss had been 
involved in espionage. According to Chambers’s own 
story, he had kept the documents as a “life preserver” at 
the time of his break with the Communist spy organiza- 
tion, because he was afraid that his former superiors 
would try to kill him and he wanted to be able to threaten 
them with exposure if he were ever “taken for a ride.” 
As a spy-ring courier, he had received diplomatic docu- 
ments from Hiss and White and had either had them 
microfilmed by a party member in Baltimore who was 
an expert photographer or had had typewritten copies 
made, which were then microfilmed, so as to reduce risk 
of damage or delay in return of the originals; the micro- 
films were delivered to a certain Bykov in New York for 
transmission to Moscow. Sometimes also, according to 
Chambers, documents which for one reason or another 
could not conveniently be removed from the offices were 
represented by handwritten summaries which were in- 
cluded with the other material. 

Chambers states that he lost faith in Communism in 
1937 because of the purges of the Old Bolsheviks in 
Russia and decided to quit the party; as a precaution, he 
kept back the last consignments of documents he col- 
lected and, instead of delivering them to Bykov, handed 
them over to his nephew, Nathan Levine, with instruc- 
tions that, if he disappeared, they were to be given to the 
police. Although he felt he could no longer carry on with 
espionage work, Chambers at this time (the spring of 
1938) still had no intention, according to his own ac- 
count, of exposing his former comrades unless they forced 
him to it by attempts on his life. The espionage organiz- 
ers, Peters and Bykov, would presumably have suspected 
that he was in possession of incriminating evidence, be- 
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cause a brief check-up would be sufficient to show that 
Chambers had received a number of papers which he had 
not given to Bykov. The sequel was an uneasy deadlock 
which lasted for a year and a half; the Communist 
leaders, according to Chambers, twice tried to negotiate 
with him and used threatening language, but did not 
actually make any attempt on his life, while he for his 
part refrained from any move to bring in the police. 

Then, in August 1939, the conclusion of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact increased Chambers’s revulsion of feeling 
against Communism and convinced him that he ought to 
give some warning to the authorities against Communist 
infiltration of Government departments. He therefore 
got in touch with an anti-Communist magazine editor, 
who arranged for him to have an interview with Adolf 
Berle, then Assistant Secretary of State. In this interview, 
confirmed by written notes which Berle made at the time 
(September 2, 1939), Chambers mentioned Alger Hiss 
as an “active” underground Communist but did not 
accuse him of espionage. No action was taken on his dis- 
closures, and Chambers, feeling that he had done enough 
to satisfy his conscience, refrained from any further 
denunciation until summoned before the House Commit- 
tee in August 1948. He then repeated his allegation that 
Hiss had been a Communist, but again refrained from 
accusing him of espionage. It was only after Hiss had 
brought the libel action, and Chambers faced ruin both 
in his pocket and his career if he lost, that his anxiety 
over the outcome finally led him to unearth the packet of 
documents which had remained buried for ten years in a 
disused dumbwaiter shaft in his nephew’s house. Asked 
subsequently at the trial why he had concealed the evi- 
dence until the last moment, Chambers declared: “There 
are degrees of injury, and I sought to keep him [Hiss] 
from the ultimate consequences of what he had done.” 
It is, of course, possible to reject Chambers’s story as 
false from beginning to end, but it must be admitted that 
it is coherent and consistent; if Chambers had lost his 
faith in Communism while still retaining sentiments of 
personal attachment to those with whom he had worked, 
it was quite in keeping with his situation that he should 
twice—once confidentially to a high Government official 
and once in public—name certain persons as secret Com- 
munists without accusing them of the graver offense of 
espionage. 


I F, HOWEVER, this was indeed Chambers’s motive, it is 
possible that Hiss misunderstood it. Lord Jowitt con- 
siders the fact that Hiss brought the libel action a very 
strong point in his favor, and it may be agreed that, if 
Hiss was guilty and knew definitely that Chambers pos- 
sessed documents which incriminated him, it was folly 
for him to sue Chambers for libel. But, as Chambers had 
named him before the House Committee without produc- 
ing or claiming to have any documentary evidence, Hiss 
may have inferred that he had lost or destroyed any 
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papers he had once had and was no longer able to sup- 
port an accusation of espionage even if he wanted to 
bring it. Hiss could not know for certain what cards 
Chambers held in his hand, but the risk may well have 
seemed worth taking; for Hiss, a successful libel action 
was the one sure way of vindicating himself and keeping 
his position as Carnegie Foundation President, which was 
in danger as a result of the House Committee investiga- 
tion. In this connection, it may be noted that Hiss seems 
nevertheless to have hesitated over bringing the action: 
although the newspapers were waiting for it to follow 
immediately upon the Chambers radio interview. which 
was the response to Hiss’s previous challenge, the suit was 
not actually filed until a month later. After the exposure 
of his false testimony about the car sale, the libel action 
was certainly not without risk for Hiss; but he could 
rely on an imposing phalanx of character witnesses and 
was, after all, a highly respected public figure, whereas 
Chambers was by his own confession an ex-spy, so that, 
without documentary evidence, he would have been in a 
very weak position. 

It is, at any rate, a fact that Chambers did not produce 
the documents or accuse Hiss of espionage, as distinct 
from secret Communist membership, until he himself was 
faced with possible ruin through the libel action. This 
fact cannot be reconciled with the picture of Chambers 
as a man who for some reason hated Hiss so much that, 
in 1938, he had made a collection of documents, includ- 
ing papers in Hiss’s handwriting which he had somehow 
acquired and copies of stolen State Department papers 
which he somehow typed on Hiss’s typewriter, for the 
purpose of making an entirely false accusation against 
him. If Chambers had never made any charge against 
Hiss except to name him as a Communist before the 
House Committee, it might be supposed that, without any 
particular malice, he had simply been dragging in well- 
known public figures in order to gain notoriety for him- 
self or to magnify the danger of Communism. But to 
forge documents for “framing” an innocent man implies 
an extreme degree of malice combined with the most 
cold-blooded calculation. Hiss himself was never able to 
suggest any reason why Chambers should hate him. But. 
assuming that for some unknown cause Chambers did 
have such malice toward Hiss and took so much trouble 
to fake evidence against him, why did he then bury the 
evidence for ten years end refrain from using it, even 
though on two occasions he gave testimony that Hiss was 
a Communist and incurred disbelief because he was 
apparently unable to support the charge? 

On the hypothesis of Hiss’s innocence, indeed, Cham- 
bers’s conduct is so incomprehensible in terms of rational 
motive that the defense has had to fall back on the theory 
that Chambers was “psychopathic,” and, during the trial, 
two psychiatrists were called to give their opinion, from 
observation of Chambers in court or analysis of his pub- 
lished writings, that he was mentally unbalanced. Lord 
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Jowitt admits that such evidence would not be allowed in 
a British trial, but he is inclined to make the most of any 
symptoms of abnormality in Chambers and refers to his 
confession in his autobiography, published since the 
trial, that he attempted suicide before finally deciding to 
produce the fatal documents. But there is a vast difference 
between a temperament which will seek a way out by 
suicide under the strain of a great moral dilemma and the 
state of mind of a person who will deliberately fabricate 
a criminal charge against a man whom he knows to he 
innocent and who has never done him any harm. 

For the American public, the Hiss trial inevitably ap- 
peared as a duel between Hiss and Chambers: it was the 
clash of personalities which gave it its intensely dramatic 
quality. The defense of Hiss, whether in court or in pub. 
lic discussion, naturally took the form of a counter-attack 
on Chambers, questioning his sanity and his credibility 
as a witness. Lord Jowitt’s book largely follows this pat- 
tern, and, although he will not allow that evidence as to 
Hiss’s Communist party membership is relevant to the 
charge on which he was tried, he ranges over the whole 
field of Chambers’s statements, in and out of court, in 
order to test his credibility. Thus, he has a whole chap- 
ter to show discrepancies between Chambers’s testimony 
on different occasions on the question of how often he 
collected party dues from Hiss—though this is surely a 
matter on which there might well be confusion of mem- 
ory after more than ten years. But it must be emphasized 
that there could have been a case against Hiss even if 
Chambers had been dead. Let us suppose that both 
Chambers and his nephew Levine had died between 1938 
and 1948, and that a new tenant of Levine’s house had 
found the hidden papers and handed them over to the 
police. If then there had been an FBI. investigation, and 
the handwriting and typewriting had both been traced to 
Hiss, he would have had to explain their origin. and this 
would not have been any easier for him to do than it 
actually was at the trial, while he would have had no liv- 
ing human accuser against whom to direct a counter- 
attack. 

It is indeed on the documents that the espionage case 
really rests. Different considerations apply to the hand- 
written and typewritten papers, and they have to be con- 
sidered separately. The handwritten summaries of secret 
documents are not conclusive against Hiss, in the absence 
of direct evidence that Hiss gave them to Chambers: they 
might, as the defense claimed, have been made for a” 
innocent purpose within the State Department and stolen 
from a waste-paper basket after being thrown away. The 
typewritten copies, on the other hand, were made on the 
typewriter in the Hisses’ home, and representatives of the 
State Department testified that it was absolutely against 
security regulations for an official to take secret docu- 
ments home and copy them. Chambers might perhaps 
have stolen the documents through someone other than 
Hiss in the State Department and then made. some excus 
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to borrow Hiss’s typewriter in order to copy them, but 
Hiss maintained that his acquaintance with Chambers 
came to an end in 1936 and the dispatches in question 
yere dated from January to March 1938, so a voluntary 
loan of the machine is excluded. When Hiss was con- 
fronted before the grand jury with expert testimony 
(never challenged by the defense) that the copies had 
heen made on his typewriter, he exclaimed: “I am amazed, 
and until the day I die I shall wonder how Whittaker 
Chambers got into my house to use my typewriter.” 

Hiss and his very able defense counsel in the two trials 
had plenty of opportunity to think out solutions for this 
problem. but they never advanced any convincing hypo- 
thesis, and all Lord Jowitt can say is that Chambers, “in 
some way unrevealed at present,” might have got access 
to the typewriter and typed out copies of photographed 
documents which he was thus able to plant on Hiss. As 
Chambers’s method is still “unrevealed” even to the eagle 
eye of Lord Jowitt, one can hardly blame the jury for not 
having perceived it. But Lord Jowitt thinks that the jury 
might have been more disposed to believe in the possibil- 
ity of some surreptitious access if they had had the 
advantage of reading Chambers’s own account, subse- 
quently published, of his plan at the time of his break 
with the Communist party to provide himself with a “life 
preserver” in case an attempt was made to kidnap him. 
Lord Jowitt writes: 

“Let us consider this remarkable admission that he 
wanted a life preserver in the form of copies of offi- 
cial documents. What good would official documents 
be unless they could be brought home to some par- 
ticular individual? . . He might perhaps have 
exercised pressure on Hiss to induce him to use his 
authority to call off the Communist murder gang; 
indeed, if this was not the suggestion, I entirely fail to 
understand how ‘official documents’ could act as a 
life preserver.” 

Unfortunately, Lord Jowitt entirely misses the point of 
the “life preserver.” The men whom Chambers feared, 
as he makes quite clear, were the heads of the Commu- 
nist underground organization, in which Hiss had no 
“authority” but was, like Chambers himself, a subordi- 
nate. The underground leaders, on their side, had reason 
to fear that Chambers, as a renegade, would betray all 
the secrets he knew to the police. Chambers, however, 
according to his own story, was not at that time willing 
fo act as an informer; he only wished to be in the posi- 
ion of being able to threaten to do so if the party 
molested him. For this purpose, he obviously needed 
documents which would incriminate real members of the 
py ring. not forged evidence against innocent persons. 
If Hiss and White were in fact spies, the heads of the 
‘ganization could have been restrained by a threat to 
produce evidence against them, for, if arrested, they 
Would not only have been lost to the cause but might have 
implicated other persons. But if they were innocent, if 
they were neither Communists nor spies, their fate would 
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have been a matter of complete indifference to the Com- 
munist organizers; indeed, it might have been a positive 
gain, as diverting attention from the real culprits—who- 
ever they were. Thus, the whole idea of the “life pre- 
server” implies Hiss’s guilt; otherwise, there would be no 
point in it. If, on the other hand, Chambers’s story that 
he wanted it as protection against Communist reprisals is 
rejected, and it is argued that he was simply faking evi- 
dence against an innocent Hiss out of pure malice, then 
we come back to the question already raised: Why, after 
taking so much trouble to fabricate the evidence, did he 
make no use of it for ten years? 


NE OTHER ARGUMENT advanced by Lord Jowitt may 

be briefly considered. He analyzes the memoranda 
handwritten by Hiss, comparing them with the original 
documents, and concludes that they are more likely to 
have been made for the purpose of assisting him in the 
preparation of reports to his official superior in the 
Department, as Hiss said they were, than as reports for 
Bykov. But if he made such summaries of documents in 
rapid circulation in the course of his official duties, that 
would be no reason why he should not afterward pass 
them on to Chambers as the best available substitute for 
documents which he had no chance to take home for 
copying. There is no need to assume that the memoranda 
were written in the first place as espionage reports— 
which, in any case, would be an excessively foolish thing 
to do during working hours in the office. Assistant Secre- 
tary John Peurifoy, however, testified that the making of 
such handwritten summaries was “a very unusual proce- 
dure,” and it is certainly reasonable to suppose that Hiss 
would take some care in disposing of them after using 
them, for, as summaries of secret documents, they were 
no less secret than the documents themselves and were not 
covered by the safeguards of circulation lists and filing 
which applied to the originals. Yet, as the prosecution 
pointed out at the trial, they were ultimately produced, 
not crumpled or torn as if consigned to a waste-paper 
basket, but neatly folded as if they had never been thrown 
away at all. Lord Jowitt finds this somewhat disconcert- 
ing, and suggests that Hiss may have “put them in some 
outgoing tray,” but he does not explain why an official 
should put in an outgoing tray summaries of secret docu- 
ments which were not addressed to anybody, which were 
not intended for filing, and which it was “a very unusual 
procedure” to make. 

Further, Lord Jowitt argues: 


“T feel bound to point out that it seems to me a most 
extraordinary thing that a man engaging in such in- 
famous conduct as that attributed to Hiss should have 
been such a fool as to hand over documents in his own 
handwriting . . . to a spy on whose reliability he had 
no adequate ground for reposing much trust and 
confidence.” 


In this, as in many other passages of his book, Lord 
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BIG THREE AT THE YALTA CONFERENCE: WHICH ONE WAS HISS’S BOSS? 


Jowitt shows that he is quite unable to understand what 
is implied in acts of treason committed for the sake of 
a revolutionary ideology. If Hiss, as a dedicated Com- 
munist, used his official position in the service of the 
capitalist United States to aid the Soviet Union, his con- 
duct was not in his own eyes “infamous” nor were his 
relations with men to whom he was bound by a common 
loyalty to the Communist cause similar to those of com- 
mon criminals associated in a conspiracy for private 
gain. Whatever may be the state of affairs after a Com- 
munist party has gained power, the word “comrade” 
certainly means something in the days of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, as so many ex-Communists have testi- 
fied. As in the Canadian spy trials or the cases of Alan 
Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs, the whole point of the Hiss 
case is lost if it is assumed that he must have been either 
innocent or else an ordinary crook. It is a question of 
what men will do if they become intellectually convinced 
that they owe an allegiance higher than their loyalty to 
their own country; treason then becomes something quite 
different from any mercenary act and may involve in- 
dividuals who are otherwise of the highest moral char- 
acter. 

If Hiss was a spy for Russia, both he and Chambers 
acted in devotion to an ideal which, at the time, they set 
above everything else in the world. There may or may 
not be grounds for maintaining that the evidence against 
Hiss was inadequate for his conviction, but one thing is 
certain: The case against him cannot be dismissed simply 
on the ground that he was morally too good a man to 
have committed treason. Hiss had perhaps the most 
imposing array of character witnesses any man has ever 
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had in a criminal trial; they included two Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. Fuchs could have had all 
his Harwell colleagues to testify to his blameless charac- 
ter if he had defended himself on the charge of spying 
instead of confessing to it. Lord Jowitt claims that such 
testimony goes to show that a man “belongs to a category 
of people who are not likely to commit dishonorable or 
discreditable acts.” But evidence of character which 
should rightly carry weight against an accusation of self- 
interested fraud or theft is not really applicable to acts 
committed in devotion to a cause. In the service of his 
country in time of war, the kindliest of men will burn 
children alive by raining fire-bombs on an enemy city; 
the most honest of men, parachuted behind the enemy 
lines as an intelligence agent, will use every kind of deceit 
to accomplish his task. Acts committed in the service of 
world revolution differ in not receiving a similar social 
approval, but for those who commit them from a sensé 
of duty they have a similar quality of personal dis 
interestedness and necessity. 

The most helpful character witness Hiss could have 
had would have been someone who described him as 
easy-going and pleasure-loving, a man who was always 
backing unprofitable horses and trying to borrow money 
from his friends. It would have been indeed unlikely that 
such a man would ever take the risk of engaging in espi0 
nage simply from political conviction. But all the wit 
nesses were agreed that Hiss was earnest, high-minded, 
conscientious and almost ascetic in his private life. He 
was a man who would always do his duty. But what did 
he believe his duty to be? He would always be loyal. 
But to whom? 
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HICKS 


CCORDING to George Gallup, director of the Ameri- 
... Institute of Public Opinion, most Americans 
don’t buy books and don’t read them. “Despite the fact 
that we have the highest level of formal education in the 
world,” he has stated, “fewer people buy and read books 
than in any other modern democracy.” The typical 
Englishman, he says, reads three times as many books 
as the typical American. Denmark, with about 3 per cent 
of our population, has half as many bookstores. A survey 
of college graduates made by Dr. Gallup revealed that 
five out of six had done no serious reading in the few 
months before the interview. 

Yet, in spite of this resistance to books, which is vastly 
stronger than I used to suppose, there probably are more 
books being bought in America than ever before—thanks 
to the tremendous success of the paper-backs. Dozens of 
these books are issued every month, and the total an- 
nual sale is over 250 million. Westerns, mysteries, light 
romances, sexy thrillers and science fiction are the de- 
pendable items, but more and more serious novels and 
works of non-fiction are appearing all the time, and it is 
possible to put together a fairly respectable library of 
paper-bound books. 

Paper-backs, especially those of some merit, naturally 
appeal to thrifty booklovers, but most of them, even the 
meritorious ones, reach a much larger market than is 
constituted by the booklovers. I have a hunch that a lot 
of people just don’t think of these cheap little volumes 
as being books. For such people, a book bound in boards 
is reminiscent of hated textbooks and therefore formid- 
able, but a book they can buy like a magazine, for the 
price of a magazine, and throw away when they’re 
through with it is something else again. 

People of this kind, it seems clear, are less discrim- 
inating than was once supposed: They will read good 
as well as bad books. Thousands of people have read 
books by William Faulkner, for example, who had no 
idea that they were reading modern classics. 

The discovery of the fact that the audience for paper- 
backs will read good books has encouraged publishers in 
some bold experimentation. A recent Publishers’ Weekly 
lists the paper-bound books to be published in August, 
and, out of twenty-eight titles, one finds only three mys- 
leries, two Westerns and one science-fiction. There are 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


Can Paper-back Editions Make 
America a Book-reading Nation? 


By Granville Hicks 





ten non-fiction titles, including The Golden Treasury of 
English Verse (a new edition), Lionel Trilling’s The 
Liberal Imagination and two biographies as well as sev- 
eral how-to-do-it books. Among the fiction titles are 
D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, Aldous Huxley’s 
Antic Hay, and novels by Pearl Buck and Hervey Allen. 

Ballantine Books, a new firm, doesn’t wait for other 
publishers to bring out books, but publishes originals, 
sometimes in conjunction with other publishers. I have 
seen a couple of its novels—Cameron Hawley’s Executive 
Suite and William Manchester’s City of Anger—and they 
are books worth publishing. Ballantine also has revived 
an excellent novel of twenty-five years ago, Edmund Wil- 
son’s | Thought of Daisy, and this summer it is bringing 
out Martha Foley’s Best American Short Stories of 1953. 

The New American Library has for some time been 
rendering a service to serious readers with its Mentor 
editions, and now Doubleday has entered the serious 
field with its Anchor Books. The Anchor enterprise is 
particularly gratifying to booklovers, for it has made 
available a number of books that were hard to come by, 
such as D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American 
Literature, Constance Rourke’s American Humor, and 
Edmund Wilson’s To the Finland Station. It is under the 
Anchor imprint that Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination 
is to be published this summer. 

Obviously, the paper-back publishers think there is a 
market not only for good books but also for highbrow 
books. Highbrow writing has dominated two series of 
anthologies—New World Writing, published in the 
Mentor series by New American Library, and Discovery, 
edited by John D. Aldridge and Vance Bourjaily and 
published by Pocket Books. And now Avon has brought 
out Stories in the Modern Manner, a selection of stories 
from the Partisan Review, edited by William Phillips 
and Philip Rahv, the editors of that magazine. 

To be a success, I assume, the book must be bought 
by many people who have never heard of the Partisan 
Review and have no great interest in “the modern man- 
ner.” Somebody, let us say, is taking a train, and he 
hurries up to the newsstand without a minute to spare. 
He is getting tired of mysteries, and he thinks he might 
enjoy some short stories for a change. So there he is on 
the train, with nothing to do but read the book he has 
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bought almost as blindly as one buys a wrapped pack- 
age at a charity bazaar. And the question is: What does 
he make of it? 

To begin with, he notes that almost half of the authors 
are foreigners: Marcel Aymé, Jean Cocteau, André Gide 
and Jean Genet from France, Alberto Moravia from Italy, 
and Isaac Babel from Russia. The American names are 
as unfamiliar to him as the foreign ones: Lionel Trill- 
ing. Saul Bellow, Jean Stafford, Max Wiseman, Charles 
Jackson, Isaac Rosenfeld and Delmore Schwartz. The 
fact doesn’t bother him, however, for he has never paid 
much attention to the names of the authors of the paper- 
backs he reads. 

The first story, Marcel Aymé’s “Crossing Paris,” prom- 
ises well at the outset, for it is a tale of the black market, 
with gangster aspects, and if it develops into something 
more than that it holds his interest. Alberto Moravia’s 
portrait of an eager husband and a reluctant wife also 
interests him, though he is confused by its political im- 
plications. Jean Cocteau’s monologue bores him and he 
gives it up, while he never gets beyond the first page of 
André Gide’s “Theseus.” Saul Bellow’s “Doctor Pep” 
seems to him strictly squirrel food, and he is also baffled. 
though fascinated, by Isaac Rosenfeld’s “George.” 
Though the world described in Trilling’s “The Other 
Margaret” seems strange to him, he gets the point. He 


also reads without pain Jean Stafford’s “The Bleeding 
Heart” and Charles Jackson’s “Rachel’s Summer.” And 
when he gets to the end of his journey, he has no sense 
that his thirty-five cents has been wasted. 

It’s all guesswork, of course, but I think an unsophis. 
ticated but intelligent reader might respond to this 
volume in some such way. Approaching the stories with. 
out preconceptions, he would, I believe, take pleasure in 
several of them, and would be stimulated by the feeling 
they gave him of coming to grips with life. He might 
not get out of them quite what highbrow readers get, 
but he would get something. 

The success of the highbrow paper-back is one more in- 
dication of the complexity of American culture. Univer- 
sal education, the general raising of the standard of 
living, and the elimination of most of the outward signs 
of social status have not resulted in uniformity, as so 
many Jeremiahs predicted, but in an incredible diversity. 
Even the distinction between highbrow and _ lowbrow, 
which, as Russell Lynes has pointed out, is sharper to- 
day than the distinction between upper class and lower 
class, seems to become a little blurred when lowbrows, 
however innocently, read highbrow literature. The read- 
ing habits of the American people are lamentable, as 
Dr. Gallup says, but they are a good deal less stereotyped 
than they were a decade ago. 
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Beating Communism With Truth 


Truth Is Our Weapon. 
By Edward W. Barrett. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 355 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Reed Harris 


Former Deputy Director, Interna- 
tional Information Administration 


have no wise choice but to master 





CURRENT UNREST in the Soviet 
satellites can be laid at least in part 
to the fact that truth has reached 
the people of those areas—truth 
about the uprisings in East Berlin 
and the Soviet counter-measures. The 
Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe have been telling the truth 
about the Berlin situation to listen- 
ers in Poland, Hungary and other 
countries where stirrings of revolt 
against the Red machine are now 
heard. Thus is being demonstrated 
once again the soundness of the 
thesis of Ed Barrett’s new book: that 
truth is the most powerful weapon in 
the world battle for the hearts and 
minds of men. 

Few men in America are as well- 


equipped as the author to write with 
authority about the science of inter- 
national persuasion. He has served 
in the front lines with psychological- 
warfare teams, and in General Eisen- 
hower’s World War II headquarters. 
He has held the top post, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in the greatest 
campaign of international persuasion 
ever attempted by the United States, 
the Campaign of Truth. And, while 
handling private editorial assign- 
ments between stints of Government 
service, he has been a keen student 
of foreign affairs and of the part 
played by propaganda in affecting 
world trends. 


“Unless we Americans are bent 
on suicide,” writes Barrett, “we 





the techniques of international 
persuasion. . . . This does not 
mean going hog-wild, misconstru- 
ing propaganda as a substitute for 
action. It does not mean adopting, 
under pressure from immature 
headline-hunters, such shrill and 
strident techniques as to alienate 
at the outset those we seek to win 
over. It doesn’t mean confusing 
volume with effectiveness. And it 
certainly does not mean periodic 
public statements which say, 1 
effect, ‘Look out, you Communists, 


we are about to launch psycho , 


logical warfare to beat all get 

out.’ ” 

It is a melancholy fact, he points 
out, that the totalitarian tyrants are 
miles ahead of us in recognizing the 
growing force of mass opinion; 
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Stalin painstakingly. built an inter- 
national propaganda machine from 
training schools up that now con- 
sumes far more than a billion dol- 
lars a year.” However, “our job 
would be easier and less expensive. 
We don’t have to traffic in distortion 
and falsehood. If we can wield the 
truth effectively enough, if we can 
back our high aims with equally high 
actions, and if we can tell of them 
persuasively, we will be well on our 
way.” 

At this moment, we are not “well 
on our way,” principally because 
Congress has never given full recog- 
nition to the fact, so well shown by 
Mr. Barrett, that an effective mechan- 
ism of international persuasion is as 
important as an effective Air Force. 
The effect of this book may be to 
put more Senators and Congressmen 
into the excellent company of the 
members of the Hickenlooper-Ful- 
bright Committee, which has done 
such a sober and intelligent job of 
studying both the faults and the as- 
sets of the present program. So long 
as a great many Congressmen take 
either the cynical, hysteria-producing 
approach of Joe McCarthy or the 
penny-pinching approach of John 
Taber, our international-information 
program can never be fully effective. 

Even if its funds were adequate, 
the strain of running a worldwide 
program while being shot at from 
the rear by Congress is a bitter busi- 
ness at best, as Mr. Barrett well 
knows. The recent resignation of 
IIA head Robert Johnson can be 
laid to the physical strain of the job. 
More than one death from heart at- 
tack, and many a case of health 
broken by stomach ulcers or other 
pressure-induced infirmities, has been 
due to Congressional harassment. 

This book was almost ready for the 
printers when Senator McCarthy 
began what he calls his “investigation 
of the Voice of America.” The author 
held up the printers and added a 
chapter of sober comment on the 
McCarthy probe, which has been so 
damaging to the program’s effective- 
hess and to employe morale. 
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“Refugees from the Iron Curtain 
now working in the Voice of Amer- 
ica’s various language programs,” 
writes Barrett, “said conditions [at 
the height of the McCarthy investiga- 
tion] reminded them of their days of 
terror. Other employes recalled the 
police-state excesses in George Or- 
well’s 1984.” 

Study of Congressional treatment 
of our various attempts at developing 
international-information machinery, 
especially the fantastic McCarthy per- 
formance, led the author to four im- 
portant conclusions: 


“1. Unless the Congress adopts 
a code of ethics and fairness for 
investigations (like the code pro- 
posed by Representative Keating 
of New York), it will always be 
possible for certain types of chair- 
men and counsel to abuse the in- 
vestigating power. By agile tac- 
tics and by concentrating on testi- 
mony from malcontents, they can 
make any agency or private busi- 
ness seem disgraceful. 

“2. The intangible qualities 
and experimental nature of inter- 
national persuasion will always 
make the field easy prey for head- 
line-hunting inquisitors. This 
would be true even if propaganda 
operations were far more efficient 
than any developed to date. 

“3. America can never con- 
duct an effective operation in in- 
ternational persuasion if the whole 
plant is to be pulled up by the 
roots and publicly dissected every 
few months by men who have not 
conscientiously studied the in- 
tricacies of the work. 

“4. If, on the other hand, the 
Congress will concentrate its prop- 
aganda responsibilities in one per- 
manent, mature and well-staffed 
joint committee, then real progress 
can be made and will be made.” 


Despite this reviewer’s emphasis, 
however, the pages of the book de- 
voted to Congressional matters are 
relatively few proportionately, for 
Barrett manages to cover with re- 
markable fullness the major develop- 
ments in international persuasion 
since OWI days, including some of 
the outstanding psychological-war- 
fare achievements of World War II. 
Interesting anecdotes illustrate im- 
portant successes and failures in the 


programs. And there is a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Soviet propaganda. 

Barrett’s two major conclusions on 
Soviet policy are these: 

“1, Stalinist doctrine. still in 
effective force under Malenkov, 
holds that there can be no peace, 
no friendship, between the Soviet 
Union and the United States: the 
latter must be defeated. 

“2, Even if these aims should 

somehow change under the Malen- 
kov-Molotov-Beria triumvirate, the 
very nature of the present Soviet 
thinking requires that there be— 
or he created—an external enemy. 
For the forseeable future, Enemy 
Number 1 will be the United 
States.” 
Countering Soviet propaganda 
must always be a major job of our 
Government’s _ international-informa- 
tion arm, the author explains, be- 
cause “Stalinists see as the main 
function of Soviet strategy the ‘ma- 
nipulation,’ through propaganda and 
other means, of Communists and the 
‘masses’ everywhere to achieve the 
decisive blow at the proper moment.” 
There will never be a “proper mo- 
ment” for the Soviets, Ed Barrett 
believes, as long as truth reaches all 
the people of the world. 





For the First Time in English 


JEWISH LABOR IN THE U.S.A.: 
1914-1952 


An Industrial, Political and Cul- 
tural History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement 
by Melech Epstein 


“What you have done . . .—and 
no one else has attempted it—is to 
give us the living drama of 40 
years of development. . . . Read 
from this point of view, the book is 
not an academic matter but some- 
thing that living people want to 
have to read, to re-read, and to do 
a great deal of thinking in conse- 
quence.’ _ S. Hardman 

“A full-length phe tien F 
[written] with intimate objectivity. 

. The chapters on ‘The Commu- 
nists’ and on the made-in-Moscow 
‘Civil War’ . . . stand out for con- 
vincing fidelity of fact and well- 
poised historic diagnosis.” 

—Masx D. Danish 

‘““Many phases neglected by pre- 
vious histories are now covered in 
detail, and the book will be ex- 
cooginahy valuable to all interest- 
ed —Mark Starr, Educatio “oy 

Director, ILGWIL 

“Epstein is telling a history of 
critical importance. It is a 
work of particular contemporary 
implications. . It provides im- 
portant documentation of the cru- 
cial role of the Jewish workers in 
sustaining and aiding the cause of 
American freedom.”’ 

—JUSTICE, July 1, 1953 


$5.50 

















Gide the Man 


Recollections of André Gide. 
By Roger Martin du Gard. 
Viking. 133 pp. $2.75. 


A WRITER can be too prolific. Con- 
fronted with the works of a man 
who published over a period of half 
a century and passed through as 
many phases as Pablo Picasso, this 
generation is hard put to it to select 
the essential message of André Gide. 
The problem of his protean person- 
ality remains with us in all its con- 
tradictory forms—the awakening 
spirit of Strait Is the Gate, the con- 
fessions of the /mmoralist, the witty 
comedian of the Caves du Vatican, 
the glib and breathtaking architect 
of The Counterfeiters, the Commu- 
nist of Retour du Tchad, the 1936 re- 
treat from Moscow in the Return 
from the U.S.S.R. and, finally, the 
urbane essayist of the Journals. 

Nothing testifies more eloquently to 
Gide’s influence on French writing 
and thought than the spate of adula- 
tion and denunciation provoked by 
his death. Even now—over two years 
later—the tumult and the shouting 
have by no means died. Perhaps the 
most valuable of the many mono- 
graphs which have appeared is Roger 
Martin du Gard’s slim book of recol- 
lections. As his closest friend for 30 
years (and, incidentally, a fellow 
Nobel Prize-winner) , Martin du Gard 
is in a unique position to transmit, 
from his own diary, the climate 
which pervaded Gide’s life as it per- 
vaded his books. 

Martin du Gard first encountered 
the man who was to become his 
closest friend at one of the talent- 
studded monthly “receptions” of 
the NRF publishing shop. Meeting 
for the first time the figures that 
were to dominate a generation of 
French letters—Ghéon, Schlumberg- 
er, Paul Fargue and an awkward 
young man named Jacques Riviére 
—he was struck by a man who sidled 
into the shop “as a down-and-out 
slips into the warmth of a church. 
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Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British critic and journalist 


... An unfrocked priest perhaps? An 
unfrocked priest with a bad con- 
science? . . . His hair appears dead 
at the roots .... he has a neck like 
an elderly bird .... his features are 
emphatic but flaccid.” Dumbfounded, 
Martin du Gard was introduced to 
André Gide. 

The pages that follow reveal their 
relationship, sometimes by means of 
an episode recollected or a mood re- 
called, sometimes by an appropriate 
quotation from Montaigne or Sainte 
Beuve which gives an insight into 
Gide’s nature. Many a sidelight is 
thrown on Gide’s career, and no 
major theme is ignored—neither his 
marriage, his homosexuality, his 
changes of political skin nor his pre- 
occupation with literary technique. 

Explaining his first plans for The 
Counterfeiters—perhaps his greatest 
work—Gide snatches a flashlight 
from Martin du Gard and, drawing 
a horizontal line across a sheet of 
paper, shines the circle of light along 
it, from one end to the other. “There 
you have your Barois and your 
Thibault,” he says. “But now this is 
how I set about the Faux Monnayeurs 
[The Counterfeiters|.” He turns the 
page over, traces a big semi-circle on 
it, puts the flashlight in the middle, 
and revolves it in such a way that 
the light follows the semi-circular line 
while the flashlight itself never leaves 
the center of the page: “D’you see, 
my dear Roger? These are two 
different esthetic systems. You never 
show us things from the side or from 
a surprising or anachronistic point 
of view. You deprive yourself, in 
fact, of some of your most valuable 
resources.” Yet, for all his technical 
trickery, Gide never descended, like 
Cocteau—whose portrait he drew in 
that self-same book—to artifice or 
mystification for its own sake. 


In the heyday of Gide’s Marxist 





period, before the famous Russian 
trip, his friend was already disclos. 
ing to his diary signs of the coming 


break: 


“One thing he makes no attempt 
to hide, either from me or himself. 
He is less of a convinced Commu. 
nist than people think and say 
. ... his critical sense remains 
very sharp: He has the liveliest 
natural repugnance to all dogmatic 
systems; and he has too inveterate 
a taste for his own form of un- 
stable equilibrium—for balancing 
several contradictory points of 
view. . . . The party must have 
either been very sure of itself or 
very badly informed when it put 
its money on Gide. I am very 
much afraid that in the long run, 
and for all his genuine good will, 
he will one day disappoint his 
new friends.” 

Gide’s high sensibility is revealed 
by an incident which occurred on 
his return, in 1926, from his trip to 
the Congo and Chad. In the middle 
of a long recital of the injustices and 
abuses he has discovered, Gide 
opens a dossier—dated 1902—and 
begins to read an official report de- 
scribing the condition of a native 
tribe, decimated by famine and 
ruined by taxation: “Abandoning 
their villages and their derelict farms, 
the people fled in great numbers to 
the bush, where they kept themselves 
alive by eating roots. . . .” Here 
Gide stops dead, swallows, tries to 
take hold of himself and then, blurt- 
ing out “Read it—I can’t go on,” 
staggers weeping from the room. 
And all this had happened 24 years 
previously! 

Yet, this was the same man who 
felt impelled to commit indiscretions 
and publish confessions which could 
only scandalize society and _ inflict 
suffering on his wife and friends. 
Martin du Gard—who vainly tried to 
dissuade the impetuous author 
(“Gide has never had the patience to 
keep a completed manuscript in his 
drawer for very long”)—is at hand 
with an explanation: 

“His very logic makes him seem 
demented. The more he tries !0 
achieve his own harmony, _the 
greater his discord with society. 
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The more he tries to make peace 
with himself, the more hostility 
he arouses around him... . And it 
is precisely his uprightness of na- 
ture which makes him seem way- 
ward and incoherent.” 

And yet again—from Valéry—a 
quotation which might have been 
Gide’s own battle-cry: “Never hesi- 
tate to do that which will rid you of 
half your supporters and triple the 
affection of those who remain.” 
Throughout his life, Gide continued 
to halve his supporters until not a 
single section of opinion—Catholic, 
Communist or bourgeois—remained 
unbisected. Yet, his following grew. 
There can be no question that he 
regarded his whole life as dedicated 
to the development of what he be- 
lieved to be the best in himself— 
whatever the cost to those around 
him and whatever the upheavals it 
made necessary. In this, he was 
merely continuing that tradition 
which leads Frenchmen to guard so 
jealously their individual freedom, 
thus rendering French society so 
highly ungovernable. 

Yet, if Western society is to 
mean anything more than a counting 
of heads, Gide stands uncompromis- 
ingly for that freedom from fear that 
permits the individual spirit to real- 
ize itself in the face of every social 
force that seeks to press it into the 
mold of conventional conformism. 










ON GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 


STALAG 17 WILL MAKE YOU 
LAUGH, CRY AND CHEER! 


starring 
WILLIAM DON OTTO 
HOLDEN + TAYLOR - PREMINGER 
| Preduced and Directed by BILLY WILDER 
Written for the screen by BILLY WILDER and EDWIN BLUM 
Based on the play by DONALD BEVAN and EDMUND TRZCINSKI 
A Paramount Picture 
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A Laxative that is. 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of wmsurance ts required. Deposits ave returnable 
upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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“Top Notch... 


“THE BAND WAGON" 


starring FRED ASTAIRE e CYD CHARISSE 
OSCAR LEVANT ¢ NANETTE FABRAY e JACK BUCHANAN 
with JAMES MITCHELL e Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED 


Color by TECHNICOLOR  « An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: ‘ALPINE ECHOES'' Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


Will Delight All!""—THOMPSON, MIRROR 








DEAR EDITOR 





| Proposes Committee to Support 
Freedom Fighters in Red Lands 


The message from Mayor Reuter of West 
Berlin [THE New Leaver, June 29] deserves 
the widest possible circulation. It is high time 
for the American liberal and labor movement 
to express its solidarity with those now striking 
blows for freedom behind the Iron Curtain, 

What we need, perhaps, is a committee pat- 
terned after those which flourished in the ’30s 
giving aid and support to the fighters against 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. 
mittee could give publicity to the kind of in. 
formation THE New LEApDER provided in Melvin 
J. Lasky’s “Germany’s ‘June Days’” [Tue New 
LEADER, July 6]. It should also make clear to 
the American people that the struggle for 


Such a com. 


freedom behind the Iron Curtain is not part 
of Eisenhower’s crusade against “creeping 
socialism.” 

While supporting the resistance movements 
behind the Iron Curtain, we must also be wary 
of Big Four meetings which turn into another 
Yalta or Potsdam. 
shown no real interest or sympathy for the 


Eisenhower, to date, has 
people now revolting against their Soviet 
masters. He appears interested only in ex- 
ploiting these incidents, not in the flesh-and- 
blood fight against Soviet totalitarianism, terror 
and tyranny. 

Until such a committee as I propose is 
formed, perhaps your readers would be inter: 
ested in the Call Fund for Socialist Freedom 
Fighters, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Money raised will be sent direct to Mayor 
Reuter for distribution to the families of work- 
ers murdered, wounded, imprisoned or deported 
in the fight for freedom. They need our help 
now. 

New York City 


Champion of Waldo Frank 
Raps Hicks for ‘Burying’ Him 


Granville Hicks, in Tae New Leaver of 
June 1, wrote what amounted to an obituary 
for Waldo Frank. But Waldo Frank is not 
dead, and it is quite unlikely that so lively 
a writer will remain buried. In fact, his literary 
vitality, his power as an innovator, has been 
increasing over the past years. 

As Mr. Hicks noted, Frank showed great 
promise with City Block, Rahab and Holiday, 
but he interrupted his career then to do a job 
which he felt needed to be done: to forge 4 
bond between the Americas. He made himself 
loved in Latin America, then he was called by 
the ideological struggle against Fascism and 
Nazism. Only since the war has he returned to 


‘he 


the lyric experimental form. The accomplis 


Tom Brooks 


ments of these early years impressed Hart Crane 
and Sherwood Anderson, as Mr. Hicks said. 
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frank’s work might impress today’s younger 
generation of writers if they knew about him, 
but many of his books are not even available 
in the libraries—and most critics and literary 
historians, finding him too great an enigma, 
have virtually ignored him. 

Mr. Hicks, for example, has obviously not 
assimilated Not Heaven. Unlike many experi- 
menters in fiction today, Frank, in Not Heaven, 
js not primarily concerned with form. The 
unity which makes Not Heaven a novel is unity 
only in the development of a theme; that, its 
musical structure and its poetically conceived 
tautness, centering on the idea rather than on 
the character, are its advance from City Block. 
In complaining that the book is not a novel, 
that it lacks even unity of place, Mr. Hicks 
sounds like one of the seventeenth-century 
critics denouncing Shakespeare for not follow- 
ing the rules of Aristotle. 

Much of what today’s critics (Mr. Hicks 
here excepted) seek in contemporary writing 
is a subtle demonstration of the cliché that 
life is hopeless. Waldo Frank does not fit the 
formula. Like his severest critics, he does not 
find satisfaction in orthodox religion, but, un- 
like the cult of despair, he has developed a 
religious philosophy satisfying to himself. 
Frank’s philosophy has been developing in the 
same direction since 1920. The themes of his 
books are not all the same, as Mr. Hicks 
believes; they are different facets of different 
stages in the development of the same profound 
philosophy. 

Waldo Frank is a writer who has something 
to say, who says it in a new and fresh way, 
albeit a way that requires considered, active 
and loving re-reading to draw out its fullest 
favor. He has a small but very perceptive 
audience in this country and a large audience 
abroad that reveres him. There is something 
in him, but reviews like that of Mr. Hicks will 
lead away readers who could define that some- 
thing better than Mr. Hicks or I. 

Pompton Plains, N. J. WitiiaMm R. BITTNER 


Finds ‘The New Leader’ Only 
News Magazine Worth Reading 
lam happy to renew my subscription to THE 
New Leaver, because there is no other political 
news magazine in the U.S. today worth sub- 
stibing to. Compared with certain “liberal” 
weeklies and the smug, professional leftist jour- 
nals, it is like a breath of Green Mountain air. 
lam delighted with your support of Syngman 
Rhee’s heroic opposition to the appeasement of 
Red China [THe New Leaver, June 29], and 
Peter Meyer’s fine articles [THe New Leaver, 
June 29, July 6] deflating the pompous Welsh 
Wallace and future British Prime Minister, 
Aneurin Bevan. I would also like to express my 
appreciation for (among many other good arti- 
les) Prof. Michael Karpovich’s scholarly criti- 
tim of historian Toynbee’s latest work [THE 
New Leaver, June 1). 


Chicago Joun SwITALsKI 
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RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL 
BIGLEY HAYES Mc CRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. : $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM. MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° JaeSEnT WOLFSON 
and MUSA WILLIAMS 
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McLeoding the Issue 


A STATEMENT by Scott McLeod, head of the State De- 
partment security system, has placed the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s entire personnel policy in a rather eerie 
light. In reply to an inquiry by Norman Thomas, Mc- 
Leod declared that he would not knowingly permit a 
Socialist to be hired for or retained in a policy-making 
position. This was not, he averred, a reflection on Amer- 
ican Socialists’ loyalty. However, “it would be impossible 
for a Socialist to make or influence policy in a manner 
which would carry out the intentions of President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Administration.” 

This new pronunciamento by McLeod—who has worked 
so closely with Senator McCarthy as to earn a reputation 
as the Wisconsinite’s “man” in the State Department— 
raises several interesting questions. At the very least, it 
follows the present Administration pattern of filling all 
possible Government posts with true-blue GOPers, re- 
gardless of experience and qualifications. Even more 
disturbing is the thought that, despite McLeod’s dis- 
claimers, a tacit policy of applying the “subversive” label 
to Socialists may be getting under way; if the Admin- 
istration ever starts lumping together totalitarian Com- 
munists and democratic Socialists, at home or abroad, 
the entire character of the united world struggle by 
socialists, liberals and conservatives against Kremlin 
despotism will have been radically transformed. On the 
other hand, if nothing more than Republican patronage 
policy is involved here, why is a Government security 
officer laying down the line? 

McLeod’s statement calls for immediate clarification 
by his superiors in the State Department and the White 
House. It is plain that McLeod speaks for McCarthy. 
Does he speak for Dulles and Eisenhower? 


Soldiers of China 


On JUNE 28, some 14,500 Chinese prisoners of war 
still detained by our forces in Korea signed their names 
and fingerprints in blood to an appeal to Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa. The prisoners denounced the worst features 
of the UN-Communist truce accord, declared they would 
resist all intimidation and urged Chiang to enlist them 
in his free Chinese army. 

Anti-Communists comprise 74.5 per cent of the Chinese 
prisoners still in UN stockades, and this appeal makes 
clear what unprejudiced observers knew from the start: 
The one place these POWs want to go is Formosa, the 
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one thing they want to do is fight the oppressors of ther 
country. 

Unfortunately, however, the UN-Communist truce ac. 
cord, as at present constituted, offers little hope that these 
Chinese will join their brothers on Formosa. As is well 
known by now, they will first be subjected to “persue 
sion” by representatives of the Mao Tse-tung dictatorship, 
under the supervision of a “neutral” commission domin. 
ated by Poland, Czechoslovakia and India. (The prison. 
ers’ appeal declares they will resist this with all their 
might, but what if they are confronted with superior 
might?) Those prisoners who refuse to yield to “per. 
suasion” will then be shipped to a “neutral” country. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia may well be classified again 
as neutrals, but it is certain that Formosa will not be. 
If all this fails to move the freedom-loving Chinese 
soldiers, their fate will be turned over to the UN General 
Assembly. Is there a man who believes that body will 
send them to join the forces on Formosa? 

Because the present arrangement is hopeless and cruel, 
and because the release of Korean POWs did not change 
the truce climate in the slightest, the escape of the free- 
dom-loving Chinese soldiers to Formosa should be ex- 
pedited as rapidly as possible. 


Rules of Fair Play 


Sen. Paut H. Dovetas (D.-IIl.) has introduced ten 
rules of “fair play” to govern Congressional investigat- 
ing committees which strike us as eminently suited to 
bring order out of the present confusion. Declaring that. 
“at present, committees . . . cruise at large without any 
restraint as to rules of evidence, procedures, questioning 
or the making of public statements,” Douglas proposed. 
among other things, that: 

© Witnesses should not be permitted to make charges 
in public until they have been heard in executive session 
and their credibility established; 

© Persons adversely affected by public testimony 
should be permitted to make a statement at the conclusion 
of such testimony or insert a reply in the record: 

© Such persons should have a “limited right” of 
cross-examination and the right to counsel; 

© Unsubstantiated reports and other material not pre 
sented at public hearings should not be “leaked” to the 
public. 

Typical of the sort of abuses the Douglas code would 
prevent is the recent McCarthy hearing on the Voice of 
America, in which numerous Voice employes were tarred 
with pro-Communism without receiving a chance to reply. 
Senator Douglas’s reforms, which closely parallel those 
recently proposed by Rep. Kenneth Keating (R.-N.Y.), 
can help us strike a more just balance between the rights 
of the individual and the vital necessity for keeping the 
Congressional spotlight focused on subversive activity: 
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gava, S. R. Mohan Das * Tokyo: Takeo Naoi ° 
Roving East ASIAN CORRESPONDENTS: Richard 
Deverall, Edward Hunter, Harold J. Noble * Rovine 
Latin AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS: Victor Alba, 
Robert J. Alexander, Serafino Romualdi. 
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Tamiment 


LECTURE SERIES 


July 28—DANIEL BELL 


Associate Editor, Fortune; Lecturer in Sociology, 
Columbia University—“Do Big Magazines Satisfy the 
Public?” 


August 4—RALPH ELLISON 


Author, The Invisible Man — “American Novelists 
Since the War” 


August 11—SIDNEY DITZION 


Author, Marriage, Morals and Sex—“Are Women 
Gaining the Upper Hand in America?” 


August 18—HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


Member, Editorial Board, N.Y. Times; author, for- 
eign correspondent—“Our Stake in Latin America” 


August 20—ADOLPH HELD 


Chairman, Jewish Labor Committee—‘“Report on 
recent visit to Stockholm and Vienna on the negotia- 
tions for property restitution of the Jewish victims 
of Nazism” 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


U.S. Press Representative, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions—‘“Free Labor as the Bul- 
wark of World Freedom” 


September 1—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


Former Deputy Administrator, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration—“Is Point Four a Success?” 


Tamiment CONCERT SERIES 


August 6—JEROME RAPPAPORT Pianist 
August 13—ZVI ZEITLIN Violinist 
August 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES Violinist 
August 27—IRENE ROSENBERG 


Pianist 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 
7 EAST 15TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Wherever y° 


u finally 
tion, please dri 


ve safely. 
Think of the other fellow - - 
And, frankly, 


e want you 


aK 


ONY 





*) BE CAREF 
UL=the life you save may be your own! 








